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The Modernistic Christ.* 


The reader of modern theological literature sometimes happens 
upon a title which possesses significance, not on account of any 
intrinsic worth as a product of scholarship, but as a typical instance 
of modern thought regarding the nature of Christianity. From this 
point of view, Tittle’s Jesus after Nineteen Centuries is worthy of 
more than passing comment. What a subject — the meaning of Jesus 
and the manifestation of His power in the world to-day! Proceeding 
from the glorious truth “Jesus the same yesterday and to-day and 
forever,” what cannot be said of the power of the Gospel as manifested 
in the world to-day in spite of the changes which have been brought 
about in the social and economic conditions of the twentieth century 
as compared with those of the first! Tittle correctly calls our world 
“startlingly different from the world of Jesus,” and he vividly portrays 
the Galilean disciples “standing to-day in one of the canyons of New 
York, feeling the vibration of the subway beneath their feet, hearing the 
honk-honk of taxicabs going in all directions, the report also of an 
Army and Navy football game broadcast by radio, and, high overhead, 
seeing the latest and largest military airship encircling the tower of 
the Empire State Building! Different also,” he continues, “are many 
of the problems with which our world is confronted. Nineteen hun- 
dred years ago ‘a sower went forth to sow’; and, no doubt, he had his 
troubles — stones, thorns, birds, poor soil. But, generally speaking, 
he needed only to sow in order to reap and only to reap in order to 
secure for himself and his family the necessities of life. Imagine if 
you can that first-century sower attempting to operate a modern farm 
or factory, confronted with such intricate problems as are now in- 
volved in marketing and finance” (p. 29). But instead of subscribing 
with Tittle to Professor Case’s jibe: If Jesus were living to-day, 
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“we should not elect Him President of the United States, or deposit 
our savings in a bank under His management, or employ Him as 
architect for a city sky-scraper, or ride in a taxicab with Him at the 
wheel” (p. 28); or of pointing out that the central problem to-day is, 
as in Jesus’ day, “How may human beings live together securely, 
nobly, and happily?” (p.31) and finding in the teachings of Christ 
light upon this basic problem, it would have been, if not a simple 
matter, yet an inspiring task for a Christian disciple of 1932 to point 
out the supreme need of our age — salvation from sin and from the 
pangs of an evil conscience — and the perfect cure for this funda- 
mental ill of humanity in the Gospel of redemption and in the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit upon the individual heart. 

Of all this nothing, not a vestige nor a hint, in the lectures which 
Rev. Tittle of Evanston, Illinois, delivered at Yale University last 
year. Nothing of the Spirit’s work. Nothing of the redemption or 
the atonement. Much about sins, nothing of sin. The way of repen- 
tance and faith not so much as mentioned. The deity of Christ not 
only ignored, but implicitly denied. Jesus is “a Jew” (p.214). The 
_ Christmas Gospel “plainly legends” (p. 14). In His education Jesus 
was “considerably indebted to rabbinical literature” (p. 32). He erred 
when He cherished the illusion of an early transformation of human 
society. As for His death, it possessed no metaphysical meaning, nor 
was it in any sense substitutionary or an atonement for the world’s 
sin. “He chose to die rather than countenance the desecration of 
a Temple which had been dedicated as a ‘house of prayer for all 
nations’” (p. 82). The cross “is a symbol of the price that has ever 
been demanded for human progress” (p. 141). We are now able to 
believe in love as an ultimate reality and the greatest power in the 
world because Jesus, “first of all the son of man, lived and died 
with malice toward none, with charity to all” (p. 210). “On the love 
of God He gambled His life” (p.206). In view of the fact that 
Tittle does not believe in the resurrection it is clear that, by a little 
straight thinking, the reader will deduce from Tittle’s book that 
Christ lost in this “gamble,” since He died as a criminal, with spikes 
driven through His hands and feet. Surely in all this the “offense of 
the Cross” — the teaching of the atoning power of Christ’s death, the 
heart and all of Christianity — has been removed. 

Naturally, one is interested in the manner in which Modernism 
treats the sources from which it must draw the picture of Jesus 
Christ when it would discuss His meaning to the world after nineteen 
centuries. The rule by which Tittle established the historical nature 
of the Gospel record is simplicity itself. The criterion of historical 
truth and error is the manner in which the various statements of the 
Gospel record appeal to Rev. Ernest Fremont Tittle of Evanston, 
Illinois! He accepts the saying of Christ that a man’s life does not 
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consist in the number of things he possesses (p. 158); he treats as: 
historical the reference of Jesus to Himself as a servant, Matt. 20, 
25.28 (p. 162). He “steadfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem” 
(p. 141). But doubts are placed upon the use of a scourge in the 
cleansing of the Temple, because John’s gospel, which alone men- 
tions it, is “admittedly the least historical” (p.98). By what right 
does Tittle say “admittedly” rather than “allegedly”? He will reply 
that the historical criticism has established this fact, completely ignor- 
ing the opposite view of scholars of the first rank like Zahn and 
Robertson. He illustrates the method of the higher criticism, how- 
ever, by applying the criterion of his subjective impressions to such 
texts as Matt. 10,6. Is this utterance, he asks, really “an echo of the 
mind of Jesus? Is it not rather an echo of that bitter conflict in 
the early Church which was precipitated by the bold and disturbing 
universalism of St.Paul?” (p.82). As for the meeting with the 
Syrophenician woman, “at this distance it is difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to guess just what did happen in this admittedly difficult 
case” (p. 51), and since our Lord’s harshness towards the Pharisees 
accords as little with the milk-and-water Christ of the critics as His 
words to the Syrophenician, Tittle regards it as “important to re- 
member that the terrific ‘woe chapter’ of Matthew was written long 
after the death of Jesus (at a time when the relationship between 
Christianity and its parent, Judaism, was sorely strained) and that it 
was written by a man who, if Professor Bacon is right in his conjec- 
ture that he was a converted scribe, may have been not altogether free 
from that bitter bias which so often appears in an apostate” (p. 48). 
From all of which it is clear that Jesus in this volume is not pictured 
in the light of the Gospel-story, but as He appears in the distorting 
medium of the modernistic reflector. Even sayings which the his- 
torical criticism unanimously accepts as genuine, such as the direc- 
tions of Matt. 18,16.17, are rejected by the Yale lecturer because 
Jesus in the same gospel “recognizes that a recalcitrant brother should 
be forgiven until seventy times seven”—a specimen of criticism 
which not only offends by its arbitrariness, but by its total lack of 
comprehension for the motives urged by our Lord for admonition and 
discipline. Yet this is cited by Tittle as proof that “Jesus, like the 
rest of us, occasionally fell short of perfection” (p. 20). 

But what, in the opinion of this Modernist, does Jesus mean 
“after nineteen centuries”? “Sincere and fearless,” “one who cham- 
pions the principles of Jesus where the fighting is the fiercest,” a man 
of “dauntless moral sense,” are some of the characteristics applied on 
the jacket of the volume to E. F. Tittle. We have not discovered in 
the entire volume a statement or sentiment the utterance of which 
in our day would require courage or “virile championship.” A modern 
audience of intellectuals does not gird at pacifism. Tittle calls upon 
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Christians to refuse participation in war. But does such a pronounce- 
ment require courage? Dr. Fosdick, some ten years ago, announced 
his refusal to participate in another war, and Dr. Tittle knows full 
well that such pacifist utterances have not entailed so much as twenty- 
four hours’ imprisonment in a police hold-over. God forbid that we 
should soon enter another war; but if that calamity should occur, we 
shall see whether the pacifists of 1932 will fail to bless the arms of 
American soldiers and speak of their “spiritual mission” and “cru- 
sadership” as did the pacifists of 1910 when the “war for righteous- 
ness” was declared against Germany in 1917. Nous verrons que nous 
verrons. 

Aside from this we are amazed by the assurance with which the 
lecturer attributes pacifism to Jesus. Tittle’s line of thought is 
familiar to us from the announcements of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Our Lord extols meekness and peacemaking, demands love 
for the enemy, a non-resistance of evil, warns against selfishness and 
covetousness, rebukes Peter for using the sword, and requires the 
observance of the Golden Rule. From this is deduced the principle 
that government (whose functions involve the use of force, if it is to 
exist at all) shall never use armed force in order to defend its land 

and liberties. On such wretched logic is based the major contention 
of the book. 

It requires no “fearless” dealing with “the challenges of the 
times” to preach the square deal for the workmen, an altruistic spirit 
for the capitalist, and a refusal of both to hire gangsters for the safe- 
guarding of their interests. Who is there in this country that would 
have courage to defend the opposite? Yet such superficial and 
academic pronouncements on the rights of labor and the duties of 
capital are the climaxes of this book towards which in each section 
the author works up with a really splendid management of literary 
and emotional factors. “The mountains go pregnant and give birth 
to a mouse.” 

All the interests of the book are centered upon this present life. 
The other world never comes into view except to be shooed away with 
a gesture of impatience. How may human beings live together 
securely, nobly, and happily? So far as the principles of Jesus Christ 
can aid in the achievement of this purpose, they have a value for our 
century. The other world does not enter into the discussion. The 
idea of a new heaven and a new earth is “opposed both to the dis- 
coveries of science and to the revelations of history” (p.140). The 
kingdom of God is not joy and peace in the Holy Ghost, but cometh 
with eating and drinking. When Great Britain abolished the corn 
laws, which were a burden upon the poor (p. 189), and when Gandhi 

agitates for the uplift of outcastes, Tittle recognizes the onward march 
of God’s kingdom. The League of Nations is an outstanding example 
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of what Tittle considers the growing influence of Jesus Christ. Re- 
ferring to the protests lodged against Japan for its attack upon China, 
he says: “For the first time in history a major power is being brought 
to the bar of world judgment” (p.115). (David Lloyd George, one 
of the founders of the League, in October, 1932, with reference to the 
ravishing of Manchuria, calls the League’s reaction “not only a failure, 
but a ridiculous failure.”) Modernism in the volume before us de- 
claims against high protective tariffs (p.84) and against British 
domination of India (p.86), and we are expected to applaud such 
gestures not only as a “trenchant dealing with the challenges of the 
times,” but as a profound interpretation of Christ’s message and the 
apostolic commission ! 

If we are to define Modernism on the showing made in this 
volume, it is that misinterpretation of the Christian Gospel which 
rules out its entire doctrinal element and which, after arbitrarily 
selecting from the gospels as genuine some sayings of our Lord and 
vejecting others, crudely mixes the provinces of Church and State 
in a stressing of certain general ethical principles, with a careful 
oidance of any pronouncement that is out of harmony with 
a philosophy that centers its interests entirely upon the present life 
or that would bring the writer or lecturer into conflict with the 
Zeitgeist. THEO. GRAEBNER. 
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Die Steung der Frau in der hriftliden Kirde. 


Kurz nah Sdhlup der Delegatenfynode im Yahre 1929 bradte das 
englifde Blatt unferer Synode unter der itberfdhrift , Frauen auf Syno- 
dalberjammlungen” einen Urtifel, deffen erfter Sak in der tiberfebung 
lautet: ,Die Stellung der Frau in der Kirche wurde auf der Synodal- 
berjammlung nicht einmal befprodjen.“” Diefer Gab ijt vielfagend. 
Gottes Wort hat jdjon langft entfdieden, melde Stellung die Frau in 
der Kirche einnehmen foll. Diefes Wort Gottes fonnen und wollen wir 
nidt beifeitefegen. Darum — fo will obiger Sak gleidjam fagen — 
war eine Crorterung der Sache itberhaupt nicht nitig. 

Die Stellung der Frau in der chriftlidjen Kirche hat aber fdjon 
bielen Rirdengemeinfdaften groges Ropfzerbredjen verurjadt und ift 
nur gu oft falfd und fedhrifttwidrig definiert worden. Das fommt 
Daher, dDaR man das Elare GSgriftwort nidt adtet 
und berfudt, bem Beitgeift Redhnung gu tragen. 
ift barum twohl angebradt, dah wir uns mit diefer Sache etwas befaffen 
und die genaue Stellung der Schrift fennenlernen und fefthalten, um 
defto beffer geritftet gu fein, den fehrifttwidrigen Anfichten, die fich in der 
modernen Chriftenheit zeigen, mit aller Macht entgegengutreten. 





Die Stellung der Frau in der hriftlicben Kirche. 


Bei der Behandlung de3 obigen Themas joll nun gegeigt werden: 

1. Die rechte Stellung der Frau nach der Schrift; 

2. die Stellung der modernen Chriftenheit gur fogenannten Frauen- 
frage; 

3. das Berbot Gottes betreffs de3 sffentliden Regierens und 
Vehrens der Frauen in der drijtliden Kirde; und 

4, wie Frauen im Reicde Gottes tatig fein fonnen und diirfen. 


1. 


Was jagt die Sdhrift von der rechten Stellung der Frau? Dies gu 
twiffen, ijt notig, teil e3 gum befferen Verjtandni3 der gangen Sade 
dient. Wir laffen uns die Frage bon D. Pieper beantworten. Cr fdhreibt 
in feiner , Dogmatif” (I, 627 f.), wie folgt: ,,.%us der Schrift fteht feft, 
Dap das Weib auch bor dem Fall dem Manne gegeniiber im Verhaltnis 
der Unterordnung ftand. Die} Verhalinis gum Manne ijt 1 Mof. 2,18 
dDurd) ,jeine Gebilfin’ begeidinet. Dasjelbe ijt im Neuen Teftament, 
1 Ror. 11, 9, ausgefproden: ,Der Mann ijt nicht gefdaffen um des 
Weibes willen, fondern das Weib um de3 Mannes willen.‘ Hieraus er- 
gibt fich, Dak e8 dem Weibe verboten ijt, eine Herrfdjerjtellung dem 
Manne gegeniiber eingunehmen. 1 Tim. 2,12: ,Cinem Weibe geftatte 
id) nidt,.. . dak fie Des Manned Gerr fei.. Dies Verbot wird auf eine 
Doppelte Weije begriindet: 1. durch die Tatfade, dak Wdam guerjt er- 
fdaffen wurde, danad Gba, BV. 13: ,Denn Adam ijt am erften gemadt, 
Dana Eva‘; 2. durd) die Tatfade, dak das Weib eine fehr fahadlicde 
Neuerung eingefiihrt hat, namlich die Sitnde, BV. 14: Und Adam ward 
nicht berfiihret; das Weib aber ward berfiihret und hat die Hbertretung 
eingefiihret.. Die Schrift Iehrt alfo gang flar, dbaR dem Weibe dem 
Manne gegeniiber Unterordnung zufommt, und gwar fowobhl der Schop- 
ferordnung nach als aud) in Anjehung der Ordnung, die durd) den Siin- 
denfall und nach dem Giindenfall in der Welt gilt. 

»Sonderlid) gu unferer Zeit ijt ja die Stellung de3 Weibes inner- 
halb der menjdliden Gefellfhaft gum grogen Teil in Vergeffenheit ge- 
raten. €8 hat dies bornehmlid einen doppelten Grund. Der erfte ijt 
der, dab bet aller Bibelverbreitung die Bibel weniger Cinflug auf die 
menjdlicje Gefellfdaft hat als je guvor. Der andere Grund ijt der, 
dag e3 bet allem Fortidritt in der Tecdhnif mit dem natiirlicen Men- 
fdenberjtand bet den Menjfdjen fehr fchnell bergab geht. Bei Luther 
findet fic) iiber die Stellung de3 Weibes innerhalb der menjfdlicden Ge- 
fellfdhaft eine doppelte Reihe von Wusfagen. Er fagt einerjeits: ,Das 
weiblide Gefdhlecht ijt von Gott nidt geordnet gum Regiment, tweder in 
der Rirde noch fonft in tweltliden smtern.‘ (II, 687.) Ferner: ,Der 
Heilige Geift hat Weiber bom Regiment in der Kirdhe ausgefdloffen.‘ 
(XVI, 2280.) UAnbdererfeits fcharft Luther ein, dab dem tweiblicjen Ge- 
fcjledht eine befondere Ehrerbietung von feiten de3 mannliden Gefdledts 
gebiihre, weil das Weib die Mutter und CErzgieherin des Menfden- 
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gefdledhts ijt. ,Das Weib, fofern fie eine Rreatur Gottes ijt, mup mit 
Ehrerbietung angefehen werden; denn fie ijt dagu gefdhaffen, daR fie um 
den Mann fei, dak fie die Kinder ernahre und ehrbar und gottfelig auf- 
bringe.. (V, 1516.) uther halt durchmeg feft: Wie Gott Mann und 
Weib in gefchlechtlicder Verfdiedenheit gefchaffen hat, fo hat er fiir beide 
auch berfdiedene Spharen der Tatigkeit beftimmt. Er fagt bieriiber: 
Wie ein jeglider gefdaffen ijt, fo mirft er auch am geeignetiten. E38 
greift ein Weib viel befjer gu einem Kind mit dem Fleinften Finger denn 
ein Mann mit beiden Faujten. Daher bleibe ein jeglider in dem Werke, 
gu dem er bon Gott berufen und verordnet ijt. (V, 1517.) Das ijt eine 
{riftgemagke Stellung. Die Schrift verlegt den Wirfungstreis des 
Weibe3 durdhaus in bas Haus... . Die Schrift meijt dem Weibe eine 
Herrjhaft und Lehrtatigfeit im Haufe gu, 1Tim.5,14: ,So mill iG 
nun, dak die jungen Witwen freien, Kinder gzeugen, haushalten’ (Gaus- 

errinnen feien). Die alteren Weiber follen nach Tit. 2,3 ,gute Vehre- 

rinnen fein, dak fie die jungen Weiber lehren giidhtig fein, ihre Manner 

lieben, Kinder lieben . . ., Hauslich fein’ (das Haus bewachend oder 

Hausarbeit verrictend).“ — So weit da3 Bitat. Dasjelbe zeigt uns 

febr flar, meldhes die rechte Stellung der Frau nach der Sdhrift ijt. 


2. 


Wie ftellt fie) nun die moderne Chriftenheit gur fogenannten 
Srauenfrage? Die Antwort ijt furg die, dak man bon der fdhriftgemapen 
Stellung der Frau heutgutage wenig twiffen mill. Die moderne Frau 
will aus ifrem eigentliden Wirkungsfreis Heraus. Und e3 gibt aud 
genug Manner, die den Frauen in diefer Sache das Wort reden. D. Pie- 
per urteilt iiber foldje, , Dogmatif’, I, 628: ,,Die Frauen, die aus diefer 
Sphare hinaus fich in das offentlidje Leben drangen, find naturgemap 
diejenigen, tweldhe nidjt Kinder lieben, fondern den Rinderfegen verhin- 
dern modten. Was des Weibes Hichite Chre ijt, achten fie fiir eine 
Sdhande. Wiele andere laufen, weil e3 Mode ift, in Gedankenlofigteit 
mit. Die ,Staatsmanner‘ (und natiirlich auch die Pajtoren), twelde das 
Srauenftimmredt als einen Fortidritt ber Menfdheit gepriefen und bez 
trieben haben, haben damit betwiefen, dah in diefer Begiehung, wie bereits 


— erinnert tourbde, der gefunde Menfdenverftand nocd vor dem Enbe Der 


Welt bet ihnen gu Ende gefommen ijt.“ 


Gleihberedtigung der Frau mit dem Mann! Das ijt da3 Sdlag- 
wort der heutigen, gottentfrembdeten Zeit. Man hat natiirlic&h fcjon 
frither dabin geftrebt, diefeS Biel gu erreiden. Daher fand eine Frau 
im Jahre 1889 e8 ndtig, den Weiberredtlerinnen die gziemlich derbe 
Zuredhtiveifung gu geben: ,,Diejenigen, twelde um die Rechte des Weibes 
Jeutgutage fo biel Larm madjen, meinen im Grunde nichts anderes al3 
das Recht des Weibes, ein Mann gu fein.... Yhre Anftrengungen find 
ebenfo einfaltig mie die jene3 Botanifers, der alle Yohannisbeerbiifde 
im Lande in Cidbaume vertwandeln wollte. Cbenfogut tinnte fich ein 
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nationaler Verein bilden, um fiir die Ragen WAmerifas die Rechte und 
BVefugniffe der Gunde in Anfprud gu nehmen.” (Luth. 45, 205.) 

Und wie auf andern Gebieten, fo will man die Frau gerade aud 
auf firchlicjem Gebiet in die Sffentlichfeit hineingerren. Wenn ein 
Schreiber im Yahre 1897 die Tatfade feftitellt, dak nach Gottes Wort 
nur gum Wmte tichtige Manner in das Predigtamt berufen twerden 
follen, und dann Hingufiigt: ,Qn der modernen Chriftenheit halt man 
dieS aber bvielfach fiir unberechtigte Tyrannei, itberbleibjel aus den 
Zeiten de3 Varbarismus und de3 Mittelalters und dem Gedeihen der 
Rirche geradegu fdadlid”, jo fdeint er das gerade fiir unjere Beit ge- 
fdrieben gu haben. (Ber. d. Weftl. Dijtr., 97, 94.) Denn tatjacdhlid 
twourde bor nicht langer Beit innerhalb der Cpiffopalfirde Nordamerifas 
ein abnlider Gedanfe auSgefproden. C3 mar genannter Rirde emp- 
fohlen worden, ,auch Frauen als Prediger gugulaffen“. ,Cine aus 
beiden Gejdledtern, aus Laien und Predigern, gebildete Rommiffion” 
hatte iiber die Sache gu beraten. Yn ihrem Bericht heigt e3: ,Kein 
RKlerus (Predigerftand) fann jeinen Dienjt an der Menfdheit gufrieden- 
ftellend erfiillen, wenn in ifm nidt Frauen und Manner bertreten find.“ 
(Wuth. 1931, 426.) 

Qu andern Kirchengemeinjdaften fteht e3 abulich. Gerabde firglic 
fourde im ,Rutheraner” (1932, 141) beridhtet: ,Die Presbyterianer- 
firde hat gwar Frauen nod nicht gur Ordination fiir das Pfarramt guz 
gelajjen; doch find foldje alS ruling elders, das Heift, gur Wusfiihrung 
de3 Amtes der ,Wlteften‘, die auch predigen diirfen, gugelaffen worden. 
BVefonders in fleineren Gemeinden diirfen fie in diefem Dienft tatig 
fein.“ Dann wird ein BVeifpiel gebradht von einer fleinen Gemeinde, die 
predigerlos ijt. Die Gemeinde hat ,ecine Frau, die im obigen Ginne 
alg Ultefte ordiniert worden ijt, angeftellt, damit fie vorderhand das 
Aint eines Predigers verfehe”. Der Bericht jehlieRt mit den Worten: 
/Sorausficdtlid) werden mit der Beit meiblide Perfonen auch in der 
Presbyterianerfirde die volle Ordination zum Bfarramt empfangen. 
Der Zug der Zeit geht in diefer Richtung.” 

Sn Curopa finden wir dasfelbe. Die englijcdhe Staatsfirde Hat 
fon bor Sabhren dariiber beraten, ob Frauen gum Pfarramt gugulafjen 
feien. Wuf einem internationalen Frauenfongrek, der im Buni de3 
Sahres 1904 gu Berlin tagte, tourde unter anderm auch der folgende 
Sak offentlich ausgefproden: ,,€3 ijt jehr gu beflagen, dak den Frauen 
in Deutidland noch fo viele Berufe verfdlofjen find, wie der Wdvofaten- 
und Predigerberuf.” Damals war e3 dort nocd etwas Seltenes, dah 
eine Frau Hffentlich in der Kirche al8 Predigerin auftrat. lS daher im 
Sabre 1908 der , Bremer RKirdhengettel” fiir Palmfonntag anfiinbdigte, 
dak im WAbendgottesdienft “Rev. G. vb. Pebold, Predigerin in Leicefter”, 
predigen twerbde, da tourde dies al8 etwas Uukerordentlides mitgeteilt 
und fdarf berurteilt. (Ruth. 1908, 146.) Seute ift e8 auch da fdjon 


anber3 getworden. Die ,W.€. LK.” beridtet: ,8n Samburg wurde 
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eri. Sophie Kunert als erjte Pfarramt3helferin von Senior D. Stage 
am 5. ¥ebruar feierlich eingefiihrt; fie war bisher Leiterin der Sogialen 
Sirforge am Frauengefangni3 Fublsbitttel; dort Hat fie nun auch pfarr- 
amtlicde Dienjte. Gie fonne bor ihren Pfleglingen am Wltar und auf 
der Rangel jtehen und ihnen aud das Saframent reichen, fagte D. Stage. 
ast der Tat ijt fie in Der Hamburger Prejfe bereits als Frl. P. Runert 
erwahnt. Yn derfelben Stadt erfolgte am 9. Februar die feierlide Cin- 
fegnung rl. Margarete Brauns als Pfarramtshelferin zu St. Mifolai; 
fie ijt Die exfte Pfarramt3helferin in einer Gemeinde.“ (Cuth. 1928, 190.) 


Selbjt lutherijch fic) nennende Synoden folgen hierin dem Buge der 
Beit. So hat vor ettwa fiinfundgiwangig Jahren die finnijdh-lutherifde 
Suomifynode, wohl als die erjte lutherifde RKirperjchaft Wmerifas, die 
runlutherifde und unbiblijde Neuerung” eingefiihrt, ,dak die Frauen 
in Gemeindefachen diefelben Rechte ausiiben finnen tie die Manner und 
dak deShalb aud eine Frau als Delegat gur Generalverjammlung ge- 
twahlt werden fann”. (Luth. 1908, 287.) Die fchtwedifde Wugujtana- 
fpnode hat bor nicht langer Zeit befdhlofjen, ,aud) den Frauen das Vor- 
recht einguraumen, alS Delegaten auf den Shnodalverfammlungen zu 
erjcheinen”, und hat tatfachlich gleich auf der erften Verjammilung $,,eciner 
tweibliden Vertreterin das Stimmredt gegeben”. (Luth. 1931, 202.) 
Vor etiva giwei Jahren hat das offizielle Blatt jener Synode den Ge- 
dDanfen ausgejproden, ,,e3 finne auch in der Augujtanafynode bald dahin 
fommen, dak man fic) mit der Frage der Ordination bon Frauen zum 
Rredigtamt werde befafjen miiffen”. (Quth. 1930, 79.) 


So fehen wir, tvie man in der heutigen modernen Chrijtenheit den 
erauen nidt nur in Gemeinde- und Shynodalverfammlungen Gib und 
Stimme gewahrt, fondern ihnen auch den Butritt gum Predigtamt Hffnet. 


3. 


Was fagt nun Gottes Wort von dem Hffentlicken Regieren und 
Lehren der Frauen in der chrijtlichen Kirche? Die Schrift redet fehr flar 
iiber dDiefe Sache. 1 Ror. 14, 34. 35 heipt e3: ,, Cure Weiber lafjet fdhwei- 
gen unter Der Gemeinde; denn e3 foll ihnen nicht zugelajjen werden, dak 
fie reden, fondern untertan fein, tie auch da8 Gefeb fagt. Wollen fie 
aber ettvas Lernen, fo laffet fie Daheim ihre Manner fragen. C3 jteht 
den Weibern iibel an, unter der Gemeinde gu reden.” 1 Tim. 2, 12 lefen 
wir: ,Dem Weibe aber gejtatte ich nicht, da fie lehre, auch nicht, dak 
fie De3 Mannes Herr fei, jondern ftille fei.“ Hier haben wir das fare 
Verbot Gottes, weldhes den Frauen nit nur das Regieren in der Gez 
meinde, fondern aud) das dffentlidje Vehren verbietet. ,,Der erjte Spruch 
unterjeidet gerade das Dabheim und die Gemeinde. Der Spruch redet 
nit davon, ob die Frau dabeim lehren fonne oder nicht, fondern hier tft 
bom Lehren in der Gemeinde die Rede, und da verbietet er e3.“ (Luth. 
1908, 315.) ,Wuf die offentlide Lehrtatigfeit geht nad) dem Rontert 
aud) das BVerbot 1 Tim. 2,12”, wie D. Pieper in feiner ,,Dogmatit’ 
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(I, 628) augsfiibrt. Ya, ,diefe Worte find jo fonnenflar, dag feine 
RKirdengemeinfhaft im Biweifel iiber GotteSs Willen gu fein braudht. 
Wer trob diejer Worte die Frauen zu Predigern einfebt oder ifnen, ob- 
toohl Manner zur Leitung der Gemeinde vorhanden find, da3 Stimm- 
recht gibt, der will fliiger fein alS Gott, der widerjpricht der Schrift und 
wird fein Urteil empfangen”. (uth. 1908, 315.) 

iiber das Stimmredht der Frauen in der Gemeinde jagt ein Syno- 
dalberidt (Ranj. 1897, 69) das Folgende: ,,.An den Gemeindeverjamm- 
fungen follen nur die jtimmberedtigten mannlichen Glieder teifnehmen. 
Damit find aud ausgejdlofien die Weiber, und das mit Recht. Gott 
fagt in der Eha gu jedem Weibe: Cr foll dein Herr fein. Wo bliebe 
aber diefe Herrjchaft, wenn etiva in einer Gemeindeverjammlung eine 
Mehrheit von Frauen den Mann niederjtinmen finnte? wenn das Weib 
Die Stimme ihres Cheherrn durch ihre Gegenjtimme gunichte madden 
finnte? Wber vielleicht michte jemand diefe Stelle in folder Anwendung 
nidt gelten Iajjen. Wobhlan, fo fagt Gott far und deutlid, dak das 
Weib in der Verfammlung der Gemeinde nicht Sik und Stimme haben 
foll, wenn er 1Ror. 14,34 durch den Apoftel fpricht: ,Cure Weiber 
lafjet jchiweigen unter der Gemeinde; denn eS foll ihnen nicht zugelaffen 
twerden, Daf fie reden, fondern untertan fein, wie auch das Gejeb jagt.‘ 
Klarer und unmifverjtandlider hat fich doch twwahrlich die Schrift iber 
feinen andern Punft ausgefprocden. Go flar, wie den Rindern gejagt 
ijt: ,Gehorche dDeinem Vater, der dich gegeuget hat‘, ebenjo flar ijt hier 
den Weibern gejagt: ,Sdhweiget unter der Gemeinde!’ 1 Tim. 2,12 
farft Paulus das nodmal ein und fpridt: ,Cinem Weibe aber geftatte 
id nicht, dak jie lehre, auch nicht, dap fie Des Mannes Herr fei, fondern 
ftille fei.‘ Wn diefer gottlicen Ordnung hat auch die Kirche jedergeit feft- 
gebalten; erjt in unferer [ebten Zeit, two wir auf die Grundfuppe alles 
Greuels und aller Teufelet gefommen find, ftellt man auch diefe tie alle 
andern Ordnungen Gottes auf den Kopf. Doch wir wollen bei Gottes 
Wort bleiben und fagen daber: Das Weib fdweige in der Gemeinde; 
Sik und Stimme gebithrt da nur den Ptannern.“ 

€8 wurde fohon furg erivahnt, dak Gottes Wort den Frauen auch 
das offentliche Lehren verbietet. D. Pieper fiihrt die in feiner ,,Dog- 
matif” weiter aus. Er ftellt gundchjt die Frage: , Was ijt vom offent- 
lichen Lehren und Reden der Frauen gu halten?” Geine Antwort lautet: 
/Sefanntlidg ijt man in einigen Geftenfreijfen itber diefe Frage Langit 
hinaus. GSehriftitellen tie 1 Ror. 14,34.35 und 1 Tim. 2,11—15 
twerden, weil angeblich auf ,orientalijder Wnfdauung‘s berubend, als 
Norm fiir unfere Zeit abgelehnt. C3 ijt auch nad Luthers Stellung 
gefragt worden. Aber Luther ijt feine unjer Getwifjen bejtimmende 
Wutoritat, wietwohl Luther, wie wir bereits friiher fahen, einerfeits fagt, 
Dak dem Weibe ,Chrfurdht‘ (reverentia) gebiihre al der Mtutter des 
MenjHhengefdhlecdhts, andererfeits fehr entfdhieden betont, dak das Weib 
nicht gum offentliden Lehr= und Regieramt geordnet fei. Was die 
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Schrift lehrt, fet hier, two e3 fich um eine Hhriftlide LebenSnorm handelt, 
nodmals furg gufammengefaft. Die Frauen follen xalodiddoxalor fein 
(Tit. 2,3) der Kinder und bor Frauen. Gie find dagu befonders ge- 
fcictt, teil fie Kinder Lieben’ (qiddrexvor, Tit. 2,4). Wber das offent- 
Tiche Reden und Lehren ijt ibnen unterjagt, nicht nach orientalijder, jon- 
dern nach Gottes Anjdhauung, weil Gott durch jeinen infpirierten WApojtel 
fagt 1 Tim. 2, 12: ,Cinem Weibe geftatte ich nicht, dak fie Lehre.‘“ 
(Dogm. I, 639.) 

Gewif, wer Gottes Wort jtehen lapt, der mup erfernnen, dap Gott 
Der Frau das oHffentlicke Regieren und Lehren verbietet. E38 fet hier 
aber doch auf gtei Cintwiirfe aufmerfiam gemacht. Golche, die den 
erauen auf firchlidem Gebiet eine regierende und lehrende Stelle ein- 
raumen moditen, weifen hin auf Gal. 3,28. Die Stelle lautet: ,,Gie 
ijt fein Bude noc Griedhe, hie ijt fein Knecht noch Freier, Hie ift fein 
Mann nod Weib; denn ihr feid allgumal einer in Chrijto SEju.“ Diefe 
Stelle foll betweijen, dDaB den Frauen da3 oHffentliche Lehren nicht ver- 
boten werden darf. Hodren wir, wie D. Pieper diefem Cintourf begegnet. 
Er jagt: ,,Die beliebte VBerufung auf Gal. 3, 28 ijt ein eflatanter [offen- 
barer] Migbraucd der Stelle, da jie von dem gleichen Anteil an der 
bon Chrijto ertvorbenen Gnade und GSeligfeit handelt, aber den Unter- 
fchied der jogialen Stande nicht aufhebt. Derfjelbe Apojtel, welcher Gal. 
3, 28 gefdrieben hat, jagt 1 Tim. 2,12: ,Cinem Weibe geftatte ich nicht, 
Daf fie [ehre’, und 1 Ror. 14,35: ,E3 fteht den Weibern iibel an, unter 
Der Gemeinde gu reden.‘” (I, 639.) — Der gweite Cintwurf ijt der, dah 
man die angefiihrten Schriftitellen al3 ,orientalifde Anjdhauung” be- 
geichnet, Die Darum fiir die heutige Beit nicht mehr gelten fonnten. Bu 
Diejem Cintwurf fehreibt D. Pieper: ,,Befanntlid twwird die biblifde Anz 
jdauung, nach welcher das Weib feine Tatigfeitsiphare im Haufe hat, 
als ,orientalifd‘ begeichnet. WMtan hat allen Ernjtes behauptet, der 
Apoftel Paulus wiirde, wenn er an amerifanifdhe Gemeinden gefdrieben 
hatte, nicht gefagt haben: ,€3 jtehet den Weibern iibel an, unter der 
Gemeinde gu reden‘, und: ,Gin Weib lerne in der Stille mit aller Unterz 
tanigfeit. Cinem Weibe geftatte ich nicht, dak fie Iehre‘, fondern er 
twiirde in WAnbetracht der verfdhiedenen Verhaltnijfe fo oder ahnlich fich 
ausgedriict haben: ‘Women to the front!’; ‘Get on the platform!’; e3 
fteht Den Weibern nicht iibel an, unter der Gemeinde gu reden. Aber e3 
Tiegt Hier eine groke Taufdung vor. Daf wir e3 1 Kor. 14 und 1 Tim. 2 
nicht mit einer temporaren, ,orientalifden‘, fondern mit einer allgemein- 
giiltigen Ordnung 3zu tun haben, geht aus der Vegriindung hervor, die 
der Apoftel fofort hingufiigt. Cr begrimbdet fein Veto gegen die sffent- 
Tidhe Rede- und Lehrtatigkeit bes Weibes 1. durch die Schipferordnung, 
namlid damit, dak Adam guerft gemacht ijt, danad Eva; 2. durch die 
Holle, die bas Weib beim Siindenfall gefpielt hat, namlid damit, dah 
Adam nidt ward verfiihret, a3 Weib aber ward verfiihret und hat die 
itbertretung eingefiihrt’. Diefe Tatfaden bleiben diefelben im Orient 
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und im Ofgident und 3u allen Zeiten und fo auch die auf diefe Tatjachen 
gegriindete Ordnung.” (Qogm. I, 629.) 

at Ddiefer Verbindung fet nod die Frage beantwortet: Ronnen 
erauen unter Umitanden an der Beratung der Gemeindegefdafte teil- 
nehmen? Der jdon erwwahnte Synodalbericht (Ranj. 1897, 69) ant- 
wwortet: ,€3 fonnte der Fall eintreten, dag eine Gemeinde gang oder 
doch infotveit nur aus Frauen bejtiinde, dak feine oder nicht genug Manz 
ner Da waren, um die Gemeindeangelegenheiten gu leiten und gu bez 
forgen. Wie man in foldem Falle Frauen zur Veforgung der Ge- 
meindegejdajte herbeiziehen mitpte, fo fonnte man e8 auch nicht hindern, 
dak fie an der Beratung diefer Gefdajte teifnahmen, da fie dann nicht 
des Mannes Herr twiirden. Ya, wie in foldem Falle, wenn fonft alles 
ridtig ijt, Rirdhengucdht geitbt werden fann, fo finnte durd die Wahl 
folcher Frauen auch ein Paftor berufen werden. Aber das ift ein Wus- 
nabmefall, und eS diirfte ein folcher Zujtand, wo er eintrate, nie und 
nimmer ein fortdDauernder werden, jondern miifte der Regel meichen, foz 
bald diefe fich Durdhfiihren TieBe.” Ym ,Lutheraner” hie® e3 vor Jahren: 
na, e3 todre der Fall moglid, dak eines Pajtors Bubhsrerfdaft und 
ganze Gemeinde aus lauter Frauen beftande, und der Paftor diirfte desz 
halb nicht aiveifeln, dak er eine redhte Gemeinde mit allen Vollmadten 
einer folcjen habe.“ (Luth. 51, 10.) 

Vergleichen wir nun das flare Verbot Gottes mit der Handlungs- 
tweife der Kirdhengemeinfdaften, deren wir im atweiten Wbfdnitt Er- 
wwahnung taten, jo miifjen wir urteilen, dDaB fie Den Boden der Sdhrift 
berlajjen und fic) nach ifrer elendDen BVernunft geridtet haben. Bei 
ihnen trifft gu, tas der felige D. Pieper einjt gu diefer Sache bemerfte: 
nDie Seften berfalfden nicht nur das Cvangelium, fondern breden aud 
bom Gejebe Gottes ab, je nachdem e8 der Beitgeijt fordert.” (uth. 45, 
206.) Dabvor moge der treue Gott uns aus Gnaden bewahren! 


4, 


Wie fonnen und follen die Frauen im Reiche Gottes tatig fein? 
Die Seften werfen un8 gerne bor, dak wir den Frauen ja gar feine 
Stelle in unjern RKirden einraumten, dak wir ibnen feine Gelegenheit 
gaben, etivas fiir FEfum gu tun. Dies ijt ein grober Yrrtum. Die 
srauen nehmen allerdings eine widhtige Stelle in der Kirche ein, und 
ihrer viele haben jchon Groke3 im Reide Gotte3s getan, Gropes nidjt 
im Ginne der Welt, aber in Gottes Augen. Die Schrift ijt reid an 
jolcjen Beifpielen, die uns zeigen, tie Frauen im Reide Gottes tatig 
fein fonnen; ebenfo die Rirdhengejdhidte. Doc) wiirde e3 gu tweit fihren, 
Diefe Beifpiele hier eingehend gu fdildern. Wir faffen uns darum gang 
furg und nennen nur einige Stiide, die Den Frauen reichlich Gelegenheit 
geben, im Reiche Gottes tatig gu fein. 

»Qunadft follen die Frauen ihrem Gott dienen, indem fie Gottes 
Haus treulich befucjen, two fie nach dem dritten Gebot das Wort Gottes 
gerne biren und lernen follen.... Wenn Frauen tro bieler Hinder 
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niffe Durch) Hausarbeit, Pflege de Mannes und der Kinder das Wort 
fleiBig hiren, fo ijt das ein fonderlides Beiden einer gottjeligen Ge- 
finnung und ein trefflides Stic ihres Chrijtentwandels”: Maria von 
Bethanien; die Prophetin Hanna; Maria, die Mutter VEfu; Hanna, 
die Mutter Samuels. (Luth. 1908, 346.) 

,Menn die Frauen gur Kirde gehen, fo finnen und follen fie 
wadhfen in der Erfenntni3. Das haben fie nicht nur fiir die eigene Geele 
notig, fondern aud) fiir die ihnen anbefohlenen Kinder. itberlegen jie 
das in der Kirche Gehdrte recht, fo wachjt die Erfennini3. Nur fo fonnen 
fie Gefje’ und Cbangelium recht teilen, der Kinder Siinden recht ftrafen, 
aber die betriibten Siinder auch recht trojten lernen aus Gottes Wort”: 
Lydia, der Gott das Herg auftat; die Mutter BEfu. (Luth. 1908, 
346 f.) 

, Wenn Frauen in der Kirdhe Gottes Wort fleigig hiren, fo finnen 
fie dort auch gur Hebung de3 GotteSdienjtes viel beitragen, namlid) durch 
ifren Gefang. Dhre Stimmen eignen fich oft befjer gum Singen als die 
Stimmen der Manner. Begabt Gott die Frauen mit guten Stimmen, 
fo follen jie diefe in feinen Dienft ftellen”: Mirjam; jiidijche Frauen bei 
der Heimfehr Sauls und Davids. (Luth. 1908, 347.) 

»lnd Chriftinnen finnen im Gotte3hau3 und dabheim fiir Kirde, 
Sule und Haus beten”: Maria; Hanna; Monifa. ,,Unfere Gemein- 
den und Miffionen haben das Gebet chriftlider Frauen fehr nitig. .. . 
Und wie das Gedeihen der Miffionen und Gemeinden frommen Frauen 
am QSergen liegt, fo fonderlic&h das Seelenheil der eigenen Kinder, und 
fie begleiten mit ihrem Gebet den Knaben zur Sule, gum RKonfirmanz 
DdDenunterridt, gur Wrbeit, ins Gefdajt, gum College und zum Seminar. 
Gier fann und foll jede Frau dem Werke der chriftlichen Kirche helfen.” 
(2uth. 1908, 347.) 

Wud am Geben fiir Gottes Reich follen Frauen, je nahdem Gott 
fie mit irdifden Giitern gefegnet hat, teilnehmen, indem fie durch Dar- 
reidung ihrer Geldgaben die Mijfion und die Arbeit in der eigenen Ge- 
meinde unterftiigen. Dads ijt ein gotigefalliger Dienjt, den fie damit 
berridten. (Sderflein der Witte.) 

Gerade auch im Gemeindeleben gibt e8 mande Gelegenheit, two 
Srauen Handreidung tun finnen, indem fie 3.B. die Kranfen pflegen, 
BWitwen und Waifen troften, Notleidende verforgen und dergleichen mehr. 
(Labea.) Oder gehen wir iiber den Kreis der Gemeinde hinaus. Auch 
da fann die Frau dem Werke der Kirde Helfen, indem fie 3. B. fiir arme 
Studenten, fiir Waifen, fiir Hofpitaler oder WAltenheime naht. (Ratha- 
tina bon Bora.) Und wenn der Apoftel fagt: ,Gerberget gerne“, fo 
gilt das den Frauen ebenfo wie den Mannern. (Lydia, die Purpur- 
framerin: Paulus; die Witwe gu Barpath: Elias; die Sunamitin: 
Clija.) Zu dem legten Geifpiel wollen wir eine treffende Bemerfung 
aus einem Synodalberidt hingufiigen. Da heikt e3 (Yowa 1906, 34): 
»€8 gefdieht bem Lande im allgemeinen und der Rirde im befonderen 
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ein ungleid) grogerer Dienjft, wenn eine Sunamitin den Propheten Clifa 
erquicdt und ftarft, damit er feinem Wmte defto beffer vorjtehen fann, al3 
toenn halb narrijcde Frauengimmer redend im Lande umbergiehen und 
Sdanfwirtjdaften gerfehlagen und zertriimmern. Wie mancher Reife- 
prediger tare bor der Zeit aufgerieben, wenn er nicht fein SGunem hatte, 
too er Cinfehr halten und fich erquicfen fonnte! “ 

/Und Frauen fonnen fich durch Wort und Werk gu BEju befen- 
nen.... Oft fommt im Gefprad mit Nadbarn, Befannten und Freun-z 
Den die Rede auf Religion, auf Kirdengehen, Beten, Bibellefen, auf 
utherijche Gemeindefchule, und da gilt e3, gu befennen, was unfers 
Herzen Glaube ijt. Da gilt auch der Frau: ,Wer mich befennet vor den 
Menjden, den twill ich auch befennen vor meinem himmlifden BVater.‘“ 
(Ruth. 1908, 347 Ff.) 

»Schlieplich dienen chrijtliche Frauen durch gottgefalligen Wandel 
im eigenen Hauje dem Reiche Gotte3. Was der Prediger auf der Rangel 
lehrt iiber Glauben, Liebe und Hoffnung, Keufdhheit, Milde, Geduld, 
lei, Sparfamfeit ujw., das Leben jie dabeim und mijfionieren fo in 
ihrem Kreije. Gott ruft alle, die er in feinen Weinberg ruft, gum 
Arbeiten. So auch die Frauen in ihrem Gebiet. Yn treuer Hauslich- 
feit, in herglider, liebevoller Unterordnung gegen den Mann, in miitter- 
licher Bartlidfeit gegen die Kinder legen chrijtlidhe Frauen ein lautes 
Beugnis ab gegen den Srrtum unjerer Zeit, der bon der rechten Stellung 
Der Frau im Hauje nichts mehr wijfen will. Hier, in der Erziehung ihrer 
Kinder, hat die Frau ihr herrlichjte3, eigenartiges WArbeitsfeld. RKéonige 
und Propheten, Apoftel und Martyrer haben auf dem Shoe ihrer 
Miitter reden und beten gelernt. Welch eine Verantivortung hat da 
Gott den Frauen gegeben! Die Geelen ihrer Kinder dem Heiland Zzuz 
gufiibren, jie fiir Den Himmel}! Zu ergiehen, ijt ihr fchwerjter, feligiter Be- 
ruf auf Erden. C8 ijt widhtig, daR fie den Kindern das Leben fchenfen, 
fie mit Miihe und Not jabhraus, jahrein fpeijen und Heiden, fie in 
Scdhwachheit und Kranfheit Hiiten und pflegen; aber widhtiger ijt, dak 
fie Die Seelen der Kinder gu dem iweifen, der gefagt hat: ,Lajfet die 
RKindlein zu mir fommen‘, daf fie die Lippen ihrer Kinder gu SEju beten 
Tehren.” (Luth. 1908, 348.) 

Wir fdlieBen nun die Whhandlung itber ,,Die Stellung der Frau 
in der chriftlicjen Kirche” mit einem Zitat und einer Sdhlukbemerfung. 

Das Bitat fteht in D. Piepers ,,Doqmatif” (1,629) und lautet: 
die Frau bon dem Ehrenpla’ im Haufe in die dffentlide Tatigfeit gu 
gerren, davon follte uns die allgemein anerfannte Tatfache abbalten, 
Dak die Frau die einflupreichjte Lehrerin des menfdlicen Gefdlechts ift. 
Sind die Frauen im Haufe ,gute Lehrerinnen‘, Tit. 2,3, fo haben fie 
grigeren Cinfluk auf die herantwacdhfende Generation als die Manner 
jamt den PRaftoren und Sdullehrern gujammengenommen.” 

Die Sdhlukbemerfung lautet: OHalten wir das fejt, was Gottes 
Wort iiber die Stellung der Frau in der chrijtlicjen Kirde fagt, fo ijt 
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aiweifellos Har: Das sffentlide Regicren und Lehren ijt den Frauen 
verboten; trogdem haben fie einen grogen und feligen Beruf, der jeder 
Frau, die ihren Geiland liebhat und ihm dienen will, reidhlic) Gelegen- 
heit bietet, fich im Reiche Gottes und im Dienjte der driftliden Kirche. 
gu betatigen.*) YW. ©. Kroger. 
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Archeology — the Nemesis. 


When, at the middle of the last century, the epoch-making ex- 
cavations in the Mesopotamian Valley lengthened the historical per- 
spective and pushed back the horizon of the ancient Orient, these 
archeological discoveries were hailed with mixed feelings. An attitude 
of doubt and suspicion clashed with an exaggerated credulity. While 
a wealthy British student of ancient chronology paid a young As- 
syriologist a retaining-fee for three years, binding him to search for 
parallels to the Old Testament (with the startling result that detailed, 
yet utterly spurious accounts of where Paradise was, where the fall of 
man occurred, where Cain slew Abel, and where the Tower of Babel was 
built, were given; Budge, Rise and Progress of Assyriology, p. 127), 
the number of scholars who doubted the validity of the transliterations 
and translations was not inconsiderable. 

Notable in the latter group were critical minds that in spite of 
their characteristic inclination to explore new avenues of departure 
remained anchored on their old critical basis. The great Noeldeke, 
prince of Semitists, as late as 1871 declared that the results of As- 
syriology both in matters of linguistics and history were characterized 
by “a highly suspicious air.” The school of Wellhausen, with its 
dominant emphasis upon the history of religion, paid scant attention 
to archeology and dallied with it as a toy of sophisticated Semitism.. 
A perusal of Julius Wellhausen’s History of Israel shows the pro- 
nounced indifference with which he regarded Assyriology. 

This neglect has proved fatal to many of the theories which have 
been set up as canons of criticism. Archeology has convincingly 
demonstrated its capacities as a nemesis of higher criticism. Scores 
of hasty judgments and other scores of intricate theories, spun out of 
critical fancy, now appear as entirely fallacious in the light of 
archeological research. And while it is a thankless task to enumerate 





*) Diefe Stimme aus dem Kreife unferer fiidamerifanifdhen Briider bringer 
wit um fo lieber, da der Urtifel zeigt, Daf aud) dort im Geift der Schrift gelehrt 
und gearbeitet wird, eben auch in begug auf diefe prattijdhe Frage. Die firdhlide 
Urbeit hriftlidher Frauen follte gang und gar unter Auffidht und Leitung der Orts- 
gemeinde gefdehen. Dies fchlieht feineSwegsS aus, dak eine grifere firdlide Rir- 
perjdhaft durd) eine fyftematifjde Ordnung der Urbeit folder Frauenvereine cin 
griperes Biel erreiden fann. YP. E. kK. 
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negatives and to collate errors, the cumulative force of the archeolog- 
ical rejection of higher critical extravagances must react very de- 
cidedly in emphasizing the truth of the Scriptures. 


Since higher criticism has particularly three methods of attack 
by which the authenticity and the veracity of the Biblical books are 
assailed: the arguments based on language, situation, and theology, 
I have selected the following typical instances in which higher critical 
dicta have been nullified or reversed by subsequent archeological data 
in the fields of philological research, historical investigation, and the 
comparative study of Semitic religions. When the demonstration is 
completed, I leave to the individual reader the personal verdict on the 
validity of the British critic’s oft-endorsed statement: “The attempt 
to refute the conclusions of criticism by means of archeology has 
signally failed.... The archeological discoveries of recent years... 
have revealed nothing which is in conflict with the generally accepted 
conclusions of critics.” (Driver, Introduction to the Interature of 
the Old Testament, p. XVIII.) For, while there are few “generally 
accepted conclusions of critics,” it will be shown that one theory after 
another, definitely accepted and endorsed by higher critical authorities, 
has receded before the modern advance of scientific Old Testa- 
‘ment study. 


I. Refuted Arguments from Literary Criticism. 


One of the fundamental premises of higher criticism is the 
Sprachbeweis, the arguments from language, literary analysis, stylistic 
peculiarities, syntactical developments, and the historical and etymo- 
logical background of individual words. There is a certain validity 
to the study of language development. In some very obtrusive respects 
the postexilic Hebrew differs from the Hebrew of Israel’s golden age 
in the early monarchies. There are definite syntactical phenomena 
which are characteristic of the late language and, just as definitely, 
certain forms and expressions that are Pentateuchal. We can single 
out a number of terms that are restricted to Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles and correspondingly call attention to a series of word 
forms that are limited to a much earlier age. 


But higher criticism has drifted widely from these natural and 
inevitable marks of literary history. It is claimed, on the strength 
of a long and definite list of words, that these individual terms 
could not be used by individual authors at the time which the Scrip- 
tural account presupposes. There are terms and constructions in 
Davidic psalms, it is claimed, which must be postexilic and are 
therefore prima-facie evidence that the poetry in question cannot 
‘be Davidic. There are marks of foreign influences, critics say, in 
reputedly early books which show that these writings must date 
from the later years of foreign contacts. There are documents in 
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the Old Testament which by their very style repudiate the Scrip- 
tural claim for their originality. 

Now, some of these higher critical strictures have been repudiated 
by an examination of word occurrences in the Old Testament itself. 
The shortened form of the nota relationis which occurs in some of 
the later books cannot be a sign of later Hebrew because it is similarly 
found in a document which many critics claim to be the oldest 
original part of the Old Testament, the Song of Deborah, Judg. 5. 
Similarly the integrity of Isaiah’s prophecies is emphasized by the 
recurrence of demonstrably Isaianic terms in both the “First” Isaiah 
(1—39) and in the hypothetical “Second” Isaiah (40—66). Until 
the beginning of the last generation practically all the arguments 
against literary criticism were internal and idiomatic, drawn from 
Scriptural usage and occurrence. But with the rise of the archeolog- 
ical sciences external standards of judgment were afforded, and it is 
here that the very stones have cried out against some of the most 
ingenious and intricate theories which have been raised up on the 
basis of language to challenge the Scriptural veracity. Among the 
noteworthy reversals of higher critical opinion we may note the fol- 
lowing typical instances. 


A. Critical Arguments Based on Word History. 
It is the claim of Max Mueller (Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 3,687) 


in regard to the title “Pharaoh” that “the Hebrews can have received 
it only after 1000 B.C.” He asserts that the term was unknown in 
Egypt, in the way in which the early Biblical writers know it, until 
that time. If this statement were true, it would of course wipe out 
with one stroke the entire Mosaic authorship of those Pentateuchal 
portions which employ the term. As a matter of fact, however, 
Mueller’s contention was set aside by the archeological light on this 
title, its meaning, and its abundant use long before 1000 B.C. The 
occurrence of the term in The Tale of Two Brothers shows its com- 
mon employment several centuries before the time permitted by 
critical analysis. It is now definitely recognized on all sides that 
the term “Pharaoh” is the Hebraized “Per’o” (Herodotus: “Pheron’”). 
As early as the fourth dynasty, centuries before Moses’ time, several 
different hieroglyphics preceded the name of the Egyptian king as 
distinctive titles. Among these there was a drawing of a structure 
“representing the facade of a building, perhaps a palace.” Now 
Alexandre Moret (The Nile and Egyptian Civilization, p. 130) sum- 
marizes the meaning of this symbol: “An old term for the royal 
palace establishment and estate, Per’o, ‘the great house,’ and this 
gradually became the personal designation. In the Memphite period 
this came to designate the king himself.” 

Similar objections have been raised against the admissibility of 


Joseph’s Egyptian name, Zaphnath-paaneah, as well as against the 
7 
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name of his Egyptian wife, Asenath. It was argued that these names: 
were unknown in Joseph’s time. For instance, Kraal, thirty-five 
years ago, declared that names of this formation were not found until 
the XXII dynasty, and he used this as “an important aid for the 
dating of the Elohist source.” Again, Cheyne (Encyclopedia Biblica, 
col. 5,879) originally held that this was an adaptation of Pianhi, 
a famous Egyptian ruler of the XXV dynasty, suggesting this as an 
indication of the late date of the Joseph narrative. Later, moved by 
his Jerahmeel theory, he held Zaphnath as a corruption or alteration 
of Zarephath, making Joseph’s entire name Zarephath-Jerachmeel! 

Again archeological evidence has removed these objections. The 
best identification of Joseph’s name is one suggested by Lieblein, in 
whose Dictionnaire de Noms, p.55, the name is explained as “the 
one who supplies us the nourishment of life,” on a splendid linguistic 
equation of the Greek and Hebrew, in concordance with Joseph’s 
situation and particularly in the closest harmony with the historical 
requirements. In the XIV dynasty three kings are directly men- 
tioned with the compound titles featuring the principal element in 
Joseph’s name. 

In regard to Asenath and the critical attack upon the history 
of this word (cf. Hastings, Bible Dictionary, col.2,775), the iden- 
tification of Kyle (Moses and the Monuments, p. 38) shows that 
archeology is again decisive in removing the unwarranted contention 
that this name betrays late authorship. It has now been definitely 
established that the root snt is a woman’s name, which appears from 
the early days of the XI dynasty on. In Hebrew, as frequently in 
the case of proper foreign names, the root is prefixed with a prosthetic 
aleph. 

To pass by other similar instances in which higher criticism has 
created a false historical background for individual Hebrew terms, 
we may take a concluding example from the last pages of Israel’s 
history. Driver (op. cit., p. 545) attacks the authenticity of the edict 
of Cyrus in Ezra 1, because of the Jewish phraseology and Jewish 
point of view. The particular instance of this alleged Jewish 
phraseology which he urged is the employment of the term “king 
of Persia.” This, he claims, is non-historical, asserting: “Persia was 
absorbed and lost in the wider empire of which, by Cyrus’s conquest 
of Babylon, the Achaemenidae became the heirs; hence after that 
date they are in royal inscriptions called regularly not ‘king of 
Persia’ but (most commonly) ‘the king.’ ... In the extant royal 
inscription, ‘king of Persia’ occurs only once, and that in combina- 
tion with other titles.” In thus repeating the argument originally 
advanced by Ewald and lending to it the appearance of archeological 
support, which Ewald could not offer, Driver again relieved himself 
of one of those premature critical contentions which have been proved. 
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‘as false on the basis of subsequent archeological research. For in 
addition to the notable work of the late Robert Dick Wilson (Prince- 
ton Theological Review, 1905—6), in which the wide-spread occur- 
rence of the title “king of Persia” was accurately demonstrated, we 
now have complete evidence that this title was used in the royal 
inscriptions by these Achaemenidae. With the discovery of additional 
inscriptions since the time of Driver’s indictment we have the situa- 
tion summarized in the contemporaneous Realenzyklopaedie fuer 
Keilschriftforschung (I, 335): Cyrus conquered Babylon in 539. He 
took into account the kingdom of Babylon and called himself “king 
of Babylon and of the lands.” Once, within a text, he is designated 
in an exceptional way as “king of Persia” (Parsu). (Yale Oriental 
Society, VII, Plate 8.) His successors, Cambyses and Darius I, re- 
tained this designation (i.e., “king of Persia”). Under this light, 
what becomes of the claim of Driver that the Achaemenidae after 
539 are regularly not called “king of Persia” when archeological 
investigation has now shown us that this is the title which the suc- 
cessors of Cyrus regularly took? What verdict is to be pronounced 
upon his rejection of the edict of Cyrus when we see that Cyrus him- 
self uses the very name which Driver finds so objectionable in the 
Hebrew text? It must be apparent that the nemesis of archeology has 
once more pursued and overtaken the extravagant fictions of the 
Sprachbeweis. 
B. Critical Argument Based on Style. 


But Driver, as quoted above, finds not only the phrase “king of 
Persia” contrary to contemporary usage, he also brands the style of 
the edict of Cyrus as expressive of “a Jewish point of view.” It is 
significant that Eduard Meyer took issue with this position in 1896, 
in his Die Entstehung des Judentums. He asserted: “An unbiased 
historical investigation has led many to the conviction that the docu- 
ments of the Persian period must exactly resemble the traditional 
documents of the Book of Ezra.” And then he uttered a prophecy 
which was destined to be fulfilled in a most remarkable manner: “If 
in the future a larger number of Persian government edicts come to 
light, these objections will probably vanish entirely.” 

Archeological investigation made this supposition of Eduard 
Meyer a startling reality. In the ruins of the frontier fortress at 
Elephantine in Egypt, papyri were recovered in 1904 among which, 
in addition to private papers, there were several official decrees of the 
Persian government and a number of official reports on the Jewish 
community at Elephantine. Here at last was an opportunity for the 
comparison of the official documents preserved in the Scripture and 
those originating directly in the Persian governmental circles. Meyer, 
definitely and sometimes radically critical, sums up the result of this 
comparison and says triumphantly: “These documents, resurrected 
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from the ruins, agree in style and vocabulary with the documents in 
the Book of Ezra in such detail that no doubt may be entertained any 
longer in regard to the authenticity of the latter.” (Der Papyrusfund 
von Elephantine, p. 4.) 

Similarly another stylistic argument was advanced against the 
superscriptions of the psalms. It was held that they could not be an 
authentic and integral part of the original record of the psalms, added 
by the author himself. Thomas Chalmers Murray, in his Lectures on 
the Origin and Growth of the Psalms, p. 102, says that the first reason 
why these titles are regarded by all scholars whose opinions carry 
weight as of editorial origin is that “it is contrary to all we know of 
Shemitic style for the author to add notes or superscriptions such as 
these to his poems or works.” That objection might have had some 
appeal to skeptical minds in 1880, when Murray published his book; 
but in the half century that has intervened since then hundreds of 
Babylonian psalms have been uncovered, literary productions that 
were written centuries before David’s time. They afford a very def- 
inite means of checking Murray’s statement. And once again 
archeology repudiates higher criticism. These Babylonian and Sume- 
_ rian psalms have superscriptions exactly parallel in principle to those 
of the Hebrew psalms and containing some of the definite annotations 
(e. g., in regard to musical instruments, purpose, melody, etc.) found 
in the titles to the various Scriptural psalms. Thus, while higher 
criticism definitely insisted that the Psalter titles were sui generis 
and later additions, it is now found that they are part of the literary 
conventions in at least large portions of the Semitic world. 


C. Critical Arguments Based on Aramaisms. 

One of the commonest objections of literary criticism against 
the authenticity of many books of the Bible is the alleged presence 
of Aramaisms, words that were taken over into the Hebrew from the 
cognate Aramaic. These were regarded as definite marks of late 
authorship. It is commonly held that these Aramaisms crept in at 
a time when the Aramaic influence was strongest, 7. ¢., in the exilic 
and postexilic periods, when the Hebrew was gradually crowded out 
by the ascendency of the northern speech. Consequently the claim 
is made that, whenever an Old Testament book contains these 
Aramaisms, it betrays its late, postexilic, origin. This use of Ara- 
maisms as age markers has been a standard part of the stock in trade 
of modern criticism. It pervades commentaries like those of Briggs 
and Gunkel; it is repeatedly employed by Driver and has been 
developed into book form, for example, by Kautzsch, Die Aramaismen 
im Alten Testament. 

Until the horizon of ancient linguistics was widened by the 
scientific study of comparative languages which archeological research 
made possible, the only explanation to which conservative interpreters 
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could take recourse was to show first that Aramaic is a very ancient 
language, its early occurrence being endorsed by the Aramaic of 
Laban in Gen. 31,47. This, it was correctly inferred, must demon- 
strate conclusively that Aramaic cannot be employed as an age marker 
since, with this evidence of early occurrence, Aramaisms could have 
been adopted by the Hebrews from the patriarchal times. 

But when the mounds of Babylonia and Assyria were uncovered 
and thousands of tablets in the related cuneiform were brought to 
light, it became possible to use these and other associated discoveries 
for a systematic and scientific comparison of the various Semitic 
languages. This collation showed that Old Testament words which 
were regarded as Aramaisms (chiefly because they were hapazle- 
gomena in Hebrew, while they occurred more frequently in Aramaic) 
were in reality often part of the common Semitic vocabulary, words 
which doubtless would have found repeated expression in the Hebrew 
had an extant literature in that language not been restricted to the 
relatively small portions preserved for us in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. By exhaustive comparisons of the Semitic languages and 
dialects, Wilson shows that according to the laws of consonantal 
changes that exist among all Semitic nations not more than five or 
six roots can definitely be said to have been borrowed from the Ara- 
maic by the Hebrew. And such borrowing, the natural and inevitable 
procedure among neighboring nations (especially among those with 
such close racial and linguistic relations as existed between the 
Hebrews and the Arameans), can by no cogent reasons be made evi- 
dence of exilic authorship. On the contrary, Hermann Gunkel, who 
had previously made liberal use of the argument from alleged Ara- 
maisms, now warns: “The task of distinguishing Aramaic words 
which are to be found in the most ancient texts from those which 
were not introduced until later times is a problem for the future. In 
the mean time it is only with the greatest reservation that we should 
draw the conclusion of a late origin from Aramaisms.” (Old Testa- 
ment Essays, 1927: “The Poetry of the Psalms,” p. 119.) The 
discovery of Oappadocian cuneiform tablets dating from before 
2000 B. C. show distinct Aramaizing tendencies and give evidence of 
the early existence of the Aramaic and its wide contacts. Bauer and 
Leander have thrown a bombshell into the critical camp by asserting 
that the oldest Hebrew showed Aramaic roots. — All this again dem- 
onstrates that the higher critical dating of the Psalms and of other 
sections of the Scriptures which are assigned to a —— age be- 
cause of alleged Aramaisms must be surrendered. 


D. Critical Arguments Based on Word Forms. 
This attack of higher criticism is highly technical. It seizes, for 
example, certain words of particular form or ending and asserts that 
these peculiarities betray a literary age which contradicts the Biblical 
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authorship. In the case of Ecclesiastes, for example, the abstract 
ending uth is one of the main philological arguments against the 
Solomonic authorship, the critical contention alleging that this 
ending is late. But since these claims have been advanced, new 
archeological discoveries have enlarged the comparative Semitic 
vocabulary, and it has become evident that these abstract endings, 
branded as signs of late authorship, occur in the Assyrian or Baby- 
lonian of the Code of Hammurabi and the Tel-el-Amarna letters, in 
the historical and omen inscriptions of Assyria, and in other records 
from the time of 2000 B. C. 

Even more thoroughly has the similar theory involving nouns 
ending in on and an been scouted by the advances of Semitic lin- 
guistics. For the Babylonian, Assyrian, Arabic, and Aramaic can 
now be shown to have contained many words with these terminations. 





As the field of literary attacks on the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment is surveyed from these various angles, one gains the conviction 
that in the coming years, as the conquest of Semitic philology in- 
creases, other assaults of the Sprachbeweis will be destined to similar 
frustration and that indeed the other contentions from comparative 
history and comparative religion, on which the subsequent article 
will dwell, are doomed to the same end. W. A. Mater. 

(To be concluded.) 
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(Concluded.) 


Melito, bishop of Sardis, in a letter presented to Aurelius, called 
Christianity “the philosophy which began under Augustus.” (Euse- 
bius, IV, 26.) The narrative about the persecution in Gaul under 
Marcus Aurelius, in V, is among the most important in the Church 
History of the bishop of Caesarea, untainted by the flattery of his later 
references to Constantine. This persecution occurred in 177 A. D., 
especially in Lugdunum and Vienne on the Rhone. The report given 
by the churches there, sent to the churches in the provinces of Asia 
and Phrygia, is the longest citation in the whole history of Eusebius, 
and it seems to have been composed in Greek. One is almost com- 
pelled to infer that Greek was still the language in which Scripture 
was read in the services and perhaps also the language of the sermons. 
Irenaeus was trained in Asia Minor and wrote Greek. Socially even 
the Christians (Eusebius, V,1) had become marked men, being ex- 
cluded from the public baths and the market-place. The leaders of the 
Christians were fearless. The report quotes Rom. 8, 18 precisely: 
“T reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 
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be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us” (really to 
us: sic judas). After suffering much from the mob in the streets, 
taunts, blows, stones, robbery, etc., the Christians were imprisoned 
until the proconsul arrived. Prominent among them was a young 
man, Vettius Epagathos,!6) a fearless confessor. He was executed, 
“having followed the Lamb whithersoever it led.’ Some weakened in 
the persecution. All the most eminent members of the two churches 
were in time imprisoned. Some pagan domestic servants of Christians 
also were arrested, and these, fearing torture, lied to the Roman 
authorities, saying the Christians celebrated “Thyestian feasts and 
practised Oedipodean sexual cohabitings.” Those lies stirred the com- 
munity to fury. The time had come when the Lord’s prediction came 
true (John 16,2): “Every one who kills you will think that he is 
doing a service to God.” 1") Of those on whom the fury of the mob 
and of the authorities was particularly concentrated the report men- 
tions particularly Sanctus, a deacon of Vienne, Maturus, recently 
baptized, Attalus, a native of Pergamos, one of the pillars of the 
church, and especially the maiden Blandina, servant of a Christian 
mistress. Blandina suffered every kind of torture from morning to 
night. “She grew new in her confession” (renewed her strength). 
She persisted, “I am a Christian, and no evil thing is done in our com- 
pany.” Sanctus answered none of the questions whatsoever; the only 
thing he said, in Latin, was, “I am a Christian.” Finally the torturers 
applied glowing metal plates (Aexidac) to the tenderest parts of his body. 
His whole body finally was “one great wound or swelling.” Another 
martyr was the woman Biblias, who said, “How could the Christians 
eat little children since they do not even consume the blood of ani- 
mals?’ 18) She was executed. Other tortures were inflicted: in the 
prison; indeed, most of these martyrs were suffocated or strangled. 
The report further dwells on the death of Potheinos, a deacon of the 
church of Lugdunum; he was more than ninety years old. He was 
brought by soldiers before the tribunal of the Roman governor. The 
latter asked him who the God of the Christians was. Potheinos an- 
swered, “If you be worthy, you will learn it.” After two days in 
prison he breathed his last. Those who denied were not discharged, 
but also imprisoned, not with the confessors, however, and were even 
taunted by the pagan mob as ignoble cowards. Among the last -suffer- 
ings of Maturus and Sanctus was this: they were seated on a glowing 
iron seat, on which their bodies were literally fried; they were sacri- 
ficed, “becoming a spectacle (#éaua) to the world.” Blandina, fastened 
on a wooden frame, a kind of cross, was exposed to the beasts. As 
none of these would touch her, she was taken back to prison. Attalus 





16) Notice the Greek name. 

17) The citations in the early Church, as a rule, agree very closely 
with our New Testament text. 

18) Cf. Acts 15, 20. 


———— 
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was conducted around the amphitheater, a tablet preceding him on 
which was written in Latin: “This is Attalus, the Christian.” When 
the governox heard that he was a Roman, he determined to await the 
official answer of the emperor. In this interval many of the non- 
confessors repented and gained new courage and bravely approached 
the tribunal once more. The answer of the emperor!9) was this: Some 
(those who were Roman citizens) should be beheaded; those who 
denied should be discharged. The non-Roman confessors were con- 
' demned to be thrown to the wild beasts. Those who denied are called 
in the report persons “who had no wedding-garment” (Matt. 22, 11). 
A distinguished physician, Alexander, a Phrygian by birth, had nodded 
encouragement to those undergoing trial; the governor, noticing this 
through the outery of the populace, condemned him to share the fate 
of Attalus. The latter, while being roasted on the glowing iron seat, 
said to the mob in Latin: “Behold, this is eating human beings,”) and 
that is what you are doing.” Being asked what God’s name was, he 
said, “God has not a name like a human being.” Only one day was 
left of the gladiatorial shows, and there were brought forward Blan- 
dina and a youth of eighteen, Ponticus. He, cheered on by Blandina, 
expired first. She alone was left and died last, notwithstanding all the 
previous tortures she had endured, being tossed on the horns of a wild 
steer.— What was done with the corpses of the martyrs? Those 
strangled in prison were thrown to the dogs. The other physical 
remnants of the martyrs were guarded by soldiers. Various were the 
utterances of the pagans. Some said, “Where is now their God, and 
what did the worship profit them which they chose instead of their 
own lives?” A Christian burial was absolutely denied the martyrs, 
and the physical remnants were burned to ashes and cast into the 
Rhone. The pagans did this with taunts: “Now these martyrs will 
never see resurrection!” Those who survived or escaped with their 
‘lives refused, in the associations of the Christians, to be called mar- 
tyrs; “we are only humble confessors.” (Eusebius, V,2.) In one of 
these official Christian reports it is said that they looked to the 
exemplar of St. Stephen, the protomartyr, who prayed (Acts 7, 60), 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” 2!) Col. 1,18 our Lord is called 
“the First-born from the dead.” 

The churches in Gaul also, through the presbyter Irenaeus, sent 
to Rome, to Bishop Eleutherus, a list of martyrs: 1) of those who had 
been beheaded; 2) of those who had been thrown to the wild beasts; 





19) The “philosopher” on the throne. 

20) May I once more refer to the Christian apologist Minucius Felix 
(From Augustus to Augustine, p. 51), a careful study of whom will explain 
much of the wide-spread fury in the Roman Empire against the Christians. 

21) The Greek corresponded precisely with our text. No classical text 
is to us so perfectly certified as the New Testament, to say nothing of the 
ever new finds of Egyptian papyri. 
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3) of those who had died in prison; 4) of the confessors who survived. 
(Eusebius, V, 4.) 

The survey of the gospels as set down by Irenaeus should not be 
overlooked. (Eusebius, V, 8.) He says that Matthew wrote in Hebrew 
while Peter and Paul (?) in Rome were preaching the Gospel and lay- 
ing the foundation (#eusdiodvtwy) of the Church. After their end, 
Mark, the disciple and interpreter (éounvevryjs) of Peter, presented the 
preaching of Peter and gave it to us in writing (éyyedgwe); and Luke, 
the follower of Paul, laid down in a book the gospel presented by him. 
“Then John, the disciple of the Lord who rested on His breast, also 
himself gave out the gospel, dwelling in Ephesus, in Asia” (the prov- 
ince). Irenaeus wrote five books, dwelling in the fifth on the Revela- 
tion of John and on the name of the Beast, Rev. 11,7 and chaps. 
18—20. John, says he, saw his vision near the end of the reign of 
Domitian. The Virgin Birth was denied by the Ebionites. 

In the reign of Commodus (180—192 A. D.) there began at Alex- 
andria the Christian school, or college (d:dacxaietov), under Pantainos, 
which gained eminence through Origen and Clement of Alexandria, 
who was a pupil of Pantainos. 

As to the list of bishops of Jerusalem, after the change by 
Hadrian into Aelia Capitolina a list of fifteen bishops is given. (Euse- 
bius, V, 12.) None of them has a Hebrew name; they are all Greek 
or Latin; Narkissos was the thirtieth “after the apostles.” 

Some of Polycarp’s memories of John were from direct associa- 
tion (Eusebius, V, 20), otx é ydoty, “not on paper.” That such 
records were treasured, goes without saying. 

Even then a bishop of Rome, Victor (Eusebius, V, 24), at the time 
of the contention about the celebration of Easter, tried to assume auto- 
cratic power, threatening to excommunicate Eastern bishops who 
based their claim on ancient tradition. Irenaeus in Gaul, too, op- 
posed Victor. 

On the whole, Eusebius, in his outlook and record, follows the 
chronology of the emperors. After Commodus came Septimius Seve- 
rus, whose arch is on the northerly end of the Forum Romanum. 

At Rome there arose a new sect, led by a certain Artemon; these 
sects not only studied Aristotle, Euclid, Theophrastus, and Galen, the 
physician, but also disputed the texts of the New Testament, being 
thus precursors in the classic domain of higher criticism (Eusebius, 
V, 28) and calling Christ a mere man. Their own texts of the New 
Testament differed greatly from one another. 

Eusebius begins Book VI by turning to Alexandria, where under 
Emperor Septimius Severus the father of Origen, Leonides, was be- 
headed. Eusebius then devotes much study to the childhood and youth 
of Origen, whom he admires and whom he strives to delineate from 
earliest childhood, when his father (chap.2) was overjoyed because 
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of the eagerness of his gifted son in studying the Scriptures and of 
the searching spirit which he manifested; the study of Greek letters 
and philosophy came later. When his father died a martyr, Origen 
was about seventeen, and he had six younger brothers. His father’s 
estate had been taken by the imperial fiscus. At this point a rich 
man undertook to support him. The Christian teachers, or catechists, 
had been driven from their work. (Eusebius, VI, 3.) This persecution 
came under Severus, when some pagans desired instruction in the 
Christian doctrine. One of these, Plutarch, eventually became a Chris- 
tian and a martyr; his brother Heraclas later became bishop of Alex- 
andria. At eighteen he came to be the teacher of the catechetical 
school. The attendance he gave to the martyrs was so earnest and so 
conspicuous that the mob of Alexandria almost stoned him. His 
pupils were very numerous. In all this he was under the authority of 
Bishop Demetrius. Finally selling his classical library, he lived on 
four obols a day (about 3 cents in our money) and led an extremely 
ascetic life, having not even two tunics, according to Matt. 10,9; no 
shoes, no wine, ete. Eusebius says he gained more pupils by his living 
than by his teaching. Some of these became martyrs under Septimius 
Severus. 

Potamiaina and her mother were burned at the stake in Alex- 
andria (Eusebius, VI, 5); a soldier, Basileides, was beheaded. Cara- 
calla succeeded his father Septimius Severus in 211 A.D. (Eusebius, 
VI, 8.) Clement says (Eusebius, VI, 14) that John made a “spiritual 
gospel.” 

Much of what Eusebius has given to posterity here consists in 
lists of writings of Christian bishops, which, however, we must pass 
over as well as the slurs against Origen by the Neoplatonist Porphyry, 
the pupil and biographer of Plotinus. (Eusebius, VI,19.) We also 
learn of the Hebrew erudition of Origen. The ever-repeated data of 
the canon of the New Testament by Origen (Eusebius, VI, 25) may 
lead us to the reflection that this was necessary because of the in- 
cessant production of fictitious books and the urgent need of sharp 
discrimination against the Gnostics. (Eusebius, VI, 25.) We also 
notice that the claim for the preeminence of Peter, based on Matt. 
16,18, was wide-spread; and he cites John 21,25: if one were to 
write the deeds of Christ in detail, “the world could not hold the books 
written.” 

It may be worth while to present the reasons why Origen did not 
believe that Paul wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews: “That the type of 
style of the epistle written to the Hebrews has not the peculiarity of 
the language of the apostle, which evidently is that of a layman, that 
is, the style; but that in the composition of the style it is more Greek, 
every one who knows how to judge differences of style would admit. 
And again, that the thoughts of the epistle are wonderful and not 
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inferior to the confessedly apostolic writings, this, too, any one atten- 
tive to apostolic reading would admit.” There were some who as- 
signed the epistle to Clement of Rome or to Luke. Even bishops lis- 
tened to the lectures of Origen, such as Alexander of Jerusalem and 
Theoktistos of Caesarea. (Eusebius, VI, 27.) 

The persecution under Emperor Maximinus Thrax (235—238 
A. D.) was noted by Origen in his book on Martyrdom, and he marked 
the time in Book 22 of his Exegesis of John, in various letters. (Euse- 
bius, VI, 28.) 

The productivity of Origen was astounding: thus on the first 
third of Isaiah he wrote twenty-two tomes. Merely to enumerate all 
his writings would require a separate study. (Eusebius, VI, 32.) 
Pamphilus, the predecessor of Eusebius at Caesarea, seems to have 
gathered a wonderful library, out of which the Church History of 
Eusebius was eventually compounded. Marcus Julius Philippus, 
“Philip the Arab,” emperor from 244 to 249 A. D., was reputed a 
Christian (Eusebius, VI, 34) — “there is a tradition” (xatéyex Adyoc). 
But he had brought about the assassination of Gordianus. (“In no 
part of his public life, not even on his coins, has he left the least trace 
of his Christianity.” Neander, I, 126.) 

It was at this time that Origen wrote his treatise Against Celsus, 
the contemporary of Marcus Aurelius. 

Under Emperor Decius (249 A. D.), even Origen suffered; he had 
to wear an iron collar, and his feet were put into the stocks. (Euse- 
bius, VI, 39.) 

The sufferings of Christians under Decius at Alexandria are dis- 
cussed with every detail by a contemporary, Dionysius (Eusebius, 
VI, 41), during the persecution. Origen died 253 A. D., under Gallus, 
in his sixty-ninth year, at Tyre, where he was buried (Eusebius, 
VII, 1). 

Repeatedly we observe that bishops were elected by the people 
(yetoorovia, VII, 9), also, that candidates for Baptism were examined, 
questions and answers being uttered before the congregation. Here, 
too, we learn of the Eucharist. Dionysius admitted a communicant 
who had recanted his heresy and wrote about it as follows: “When he 
had listened to the Eucharist [the liturgy introducing it], and had 
joined in uttering the amen [of the congregation], and had approached 
the table, and had stretched out his hand to receive the holy food, and 
had received it, and had shared at the proper time in the body and 
blood of our Lord.” 

Regarding the persecution under Valerian I must limit myself to 
a few points. (Eusebius, VII, 11.) When Dionysius at Alexandria 
was called upon by the Roman official Aemilianus to abandon his 
faith, he answered with the words of Acts 5,29 (Dionysius farther on 
cited from the official minutes of the trial). Aemilianus said to the 
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Christians brought before his tribunal: “The emperor will spare you 
if you will turn to that which is according to nature and worship the 
gods who save their throne.” To me it seems that a flood of light is 
thrown on the whole question why the Christians were persecuted: 
political loyalty was taken to be bound up with the acceptance of the 
Roman gods. Conformity was now demanded. What a change since 
Augustus! 

Gallienus, son of Valerian, who lingered in Persian captivity, 
issued an edict (255—256 A. D. or so) stopping the persecution, which 
Eusebius presents in a translation from the original Latin. I present 
it in English: “The Imperator Caesar Publius Licinius Gallienus, 
Pius, Felix, Augustus, to Dionysius, and Pinnas, and Demetrius, and 
the other bishops: I have ordered that the benefaction of my gift shall 
be spread abroad through all the world; that they shall withdraw from 
the places of worship. And therefore you, too, may avail yourselves 
of the general tenor of my decree, so that no one shall trouble you. 
And this, which by measure of possibility can be carried out by you, 
has now long ago been granted by me. And therefore Aurelius Qui- 
rinius, who is in charge of the greatest matter, will observe the tenor 
of my grant.” In another decree bishops were permitted to recover 
the places of the “so-called cemeteries.” 

Still (Eusebius, VII, 15) at Caesarea a military officer, Marinus, 
was executed because he refused to sacrifice to the emperors. (Neander, 
I, 140, calls him Marius.) The chair, or “throne,” of James, the first 
bishop of Jerusalem, was still preserved in the time of Eusebius. 
(VII,19.) Tertullian relates a similar habit in the churches of his 
own time in De Praescriptione Haereticorum. 

Dionysius (VII, 24) tells of Nepos, who used the Apocalypse to 
found a sect of his own, for Chiliasm. It was a time of material ease 
and luxury. Dionysius held a three-day conference with those af- 
fected by this doctrine and brought them to see their error. He adds 
his view or remarks on John’s gospel, his first epistle, and the Apoc- 
alypse, speaking in great detail on authenticity and authorship. 

The figure and ambition of Paul of Samosata. The excommuni- 
cation of this worldly and unchristian bishop of Antioch was at last 
accomplished after the accession of Aurelianus, 276 A.D. The trial 
was conducted largely by a synod, or council, of bishops, but the finer 
work was done by Malchion, head of the “Greek schools” at Antioch 
(Eusebius, VII, 29) and also by a presbyter of the church at Antioch. 
The record made by stenographers (tayvyodyo:) was preserved. Paul, 
the bishop (Eusebius, VII, 30), had become rich through fees and 
gifts, had surrounded himself with pomp, held a scepter, was proud, 
arrogant, and worldly, removed hymns that were sung in honor of 
Christ, made “an income” of religion (1 Tim.6,5), dismissed one 
woman (his wife), and now had two other handsome ones in his house- 
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hold. The members had to appeal to the secular government to re- 
move him from the bishop’s house. (On the Manicheans; Eusebius, 
VIII, 31.) 

From this point on, say from Aurelianus onward, Eusebius begins 
to write of incidents in his own life. In all fairness we may infer that, 
if he took such pains to use documents of the first order for the period 
from the apostles down, then this last period was set down with the 
same scrupulous regard for truth. 

In an anticipatory phrase Eusebius designates the period of Em- 
peror Diocletian that of “the siege of the churches.” (From now on 
Eusebius introduces such a multitude of persons and characters that 
we must be careful to limit ourselves to the more important; whom to 
select is not easy. Scholars, naturally, appeal to him very much.) It 
was at the time of Bishop Tyrannos that this “siege of the churches” 
“flourished” (#xuaosv). He gives a succinct survey of episcopal suc- 
cessions up to Diocletian’s persecution, which was felt everywhere as 
the greatest of all, “the persecution of our own time.” Speaking of 
Hermon, bishop of Jerusalem: “He received the apostolic chair, which 
is still preserved there.” Tertullian referred to this conservative habit 
of the churches which I have referred to above. 

Eusebius sums up the seven books preceding the eighth as “the 
succession to the apostles.” And this term is significant — not so 
much the adherence of Christians to the Bible as the framework of 
a sacerdotal system and tradition was his chief interest; not so much 
the priesthood of all Christians as presented 1 Pet. 2, 9. 

Many servants at Diocletian’s court were Christians. There were 
fine churches also and large ones, “houses of prayer (xgocsuxtnoiat), 
in all the cities.” Gibbon’s computation that the Christians composed 
but one-twentieth of the total population is, on the very face of it, 
absurd. But much worldliness had crept in, says Eusebius — jealousy, 
backbiting, bitterness, hypocrisy, and insincerity; “our shepherds were 
inflamed with love of autocratic power.” Repeatedly the bishop of 
Caesarea called the persecution a “divine judgment.” (VIII,1.) His 
design (VIII, 2) was that his narrative should be “useful” to his own 
and to future generations of Christians. 

The persecution began in the army (chap.4); many withdrew 
from military service or were degraded to the ranks. (It was in 308 
A.D.) Both Diocletian and Galerius were then at Nicomedia and 
issued their edict there. 

Among the first sufferers were courtiers and pages. They were 
ordered to sacrifice. Too often flogging followed, after which vinegar 
and salt were applied to the wounds, and finally the martyr was placed 
on a metal brazier, made glowing, until he expired. Such was the 
fate of Peter, one of the imperial pages (chap. 6). Others were 
strangled. The bishop of Nicomedia was beheaded. The ashes of 
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those burned were thrown into the water that their tombs might not: 
be honored. The prisons were filling with bishops, presbyters, deacons, 
readers, and exorcists. The provinces of Africa and Mauretania and 
the Thebaid district in Egypt suffered especially. 

What happened in the great commercial city of Tyre (chap. 7) 
Eusebius witnessed himself, probably in the amphitheater, when wild. 
beasts, also steers and boars, were let loose against the Christians. In 
the end they were all dispatched with the sword and their bodies. 
thrown into the sea to prevent their being given a Christian burial. 
In the Thebaid of Egypt peculiar forms of torture were employed: 
the bodies were scraped with potsherds and drawn upward by the feet,. 
even those of women; others were torn apart by tree-tops drawn to- 
gether and then loosened (chap.9). This went on for years. Some- 
times ten were executed, at other times’more than twenty or thirty,. 
even sixty. Eusebius personally visited these regions and made in- 
quiries on the spot. 

Some Christians came forward voluntarily, worshiping the Triune 
God, singing psalms at the end. Some of those brought before the 
tribunals of heathen judges were distinguished by wealth, birth, and. 
culture, e. g., Philoromos, who had held a high position in the depart- 
' ment of finance, and Phileas, the bishop of Thmuis. A simple denial 
of Christ would have saved these two. Both were beheaded. 

The last message of Bishop Phileas to his church at Alexandria 
is given in full by Eusebius (chap. 10), including the citation from 
Phil. 2,6. They were made to suffer even while being examined by the 
Roman official. If they merely “touched” the pagan sacrifice, they 
were freed. The bishop in his letter quoted also the First Command- 
ment as strengthening the Christians in their refusal. A small town 
in Phrygia, the inhabitants of which were all Christian, was burned, 
men, women, and children, by Roman legionaries (chap. 11). In some 
cases Christian women were threatened with having their daughters 
thrown into houses of prostitution (chap. 12). 

Eusebius calls it all a truceless war (xédepov doxovdov) of the Ro- 
man government against the Christians (chap. 13). Diocletian retired 
to private life, and Galerius in the East and Constantius in the West 
became Augusti. The latter contented himself with destroying Chris- 
tian chapels and churches. (At this point Eusebius reveals his flattery 
of Constantine.) Maxentius (in Italy, the new Caesar), from political 
motives, assumed for a while protection of the Christian religion, 
while Maximinus Daza, the new Caesar in the East, almost outdid 
Galerius as to acts of cruelty (chap. 14). In the eighth year of the 
persecution (310 and 311 A.D.) a change for the better seemed to 
come (chap. 16). Galerius began to suffer from an awful disease, of 
“worms,” while his body exhaled an intolerable stench (cf. Lactantius, 
De Mortibus Persecutorum), and he then issued the edict to stop the 
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persecution. Eusebius, chap. 17, presents it as translated by himself 
from the Latin. (Cf. From Augustus to Augustine, pp. 186—188.) 

Of Books IX and X, which contain some repetitions, I will limit 
myself to the selection of several points particularly instructive to 
a modern student of church history. I now turn to X,2ff.: the re- 
building of churches, sometimes with financial aid given by the gov- 
ernment. Eusebius took particular pains to transcribe such decrees 
from Latin to Greek (chap. 2). 

The finest of these rebuilt churches (chap. 4) was that at Tyre in 
Phenicia. The joy it gave the Christians to possess this church re- 
minded them of the joy of the Jews when the Temple at Jerusalem 
had been rebuilt after the Babylonian captivity. One seems almost to 
hear a sermon in this church and a vivid expression of Christian faith, 
especially the words of praise. “But the second cause of our blessing, 
the Introducer of the knowledge of God, the Teacher of the true wor- 
ship of God, the Destroyer of the impious, the Slayer of tyrants, the 
Regulator of life, Jesus, the Savior of us that had been despaired of, 
let us extol Him while naming Him, because He, being the only 
(uovdtatoc) perfect (xavayadds) Son, in the expression of the paternal 
kindliness to mankind, assuming (ézodv¢) our nature, prostrate below 
in destruction, like the best of physicians, on account of the salvation 
of the suffering ones He beholds dreadful things, He gathers personal 
sorrow for the troubles of others, He Himself saved not only those who 
were diseased nor only those oppressed with awful ulcers and wounds 
actually festering, but from the very caverns of death.” Scriptural 
allusions are often interwoven with this discourse: “Looking down 
upon the living temple of us all and gazing upon the house of living 
and well-established stones [a temple], well and safely built on the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ being the 
Corner-stone, whom rejected not only they of the ancient and no 
longer existing architecture [the Jews], but also the modern average 
mankind, being evil builders of evil [structures]. But the Father 
both then and now, having approved then and now, has established 
Him as the Head of the corner of this our common church.” 

The new edifice faced the rising sun. There were four transverse 
colonnades, with an open view to the sky in the middle. Cedars of 
Lebanon were used for some of the woodwork. The altar was in the 
center of the church, surrounded by a network of wooden structures. 
The ceiling was of marble. The baptistery was outside of the church 
proper. 

The decree of Constantine and Licinius for freedom of worship is 
presented in a version from the Latin (X, 5), with the allusion to the 
Decree of Milan, 313 A. D., and now directing the restoration of the 
church property to the Christians on the part of the Roman officials, 
without demanding payment on the part of the Christians. 

New York, N. Y. E. G. SrHer. 
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Luther und Ziilsdorf. 


Befannt ijt, dak Luther ,,feine Kathe”, wie er fie in einem Briefe 
an D. Riihel am 4. Mai 1525 gum erften Male nennt, nicht nur als 
Gattin fehr hochge{dhabt hat, fondern auch ihre Fabigfeit als Hausherrin 
und BVerivalterin feines Hauswejen3 anerfannte und betwunderte. Cr 
felber war in Gefdhaftsjaden jehr unerfahren, hatte augerdem aud nidt 
die Anlage, die ihn befabhigt hatte, Voranfdlage gu madden und feine 
Hausiwirtidhaft in fparjamer Weife gu fiihren. Vor feiner Verheiratung 
begog Luther ein Gehalt bon 100 Gulden, aber diefe Gumme wurde nach 
feiner Verheiratung bon Kurfiirjt Sohann dem BVejtandigen verdoppelt, 
und Ddefjen Sohn und Nachfolger, Johann Friedridh der Grokmittige, 
jebte 300 Gulden an. Bm Yahre 1536 famen hiergu nod regelmagige 
ieferungen bon Korn und Malz, Holz und Heu, fo dag Luther felber im 
Sabre 1540 feine Bareinnahmen auf 300, feine Totaleinnahmen auf 
400 Gulden beredjnete. Dagu fam noch, dak fon im Yahre 1525 das 
Schwarze Kojter Martin Luther und feiner Kathe itbertwiejen twurde, 
obiwohl die rechtSgiiltige Verjdhreibung de Cigentums nicht bis gum 
4. ¥ebruar 1532 erfolgte. Die Gabe fdloR ein das Kojter in feinem 
gangen Umfange ,famt dem Garten und Hofe, nidts davon ausge- 
fdlofjen, gu einem redten und freien Erbe, fret von allem Schok und 
jeder Dienjtleijtung, mit dem Rechte gu brauen, gu malgen, gu fchenfen, 
Vieh gu halten und jede andere biirgerlice Hantierung gu treiben, unter 
der eingigen Gefdhranfung, dak bei einem Verfauf dem Fiirjten und 
feinen Nadfolgern da8 Vorfaufsredt gewahrt bleiben follte”. (Krofer, 
Katharina von Bora, 79 f.) 

Die hiermit gegebenen Redte waren in der Folgegeit bom aller- 
gripten Wert fiir Katharina Luther; denn ifr Chegemahl hatte, twie 
oben gefagt, wenig Gefdic in fparjamer Haushaltung, und mande 
Schilderungen jeiner twirt{dhaftliden Lage in feinen Briefen und andern 
Dofumenten find geradegu tragifomijd. Jn einer Hausrechnung bom 
Sabre 1542, worin er auch fein jamtlides liegendes und betwegliches 
Cigentum auffiihrt, finden fic folgende Anmerfungen bon feiner Gand: 
»€8 gebirt gar viel in ein Haus. Willft du e3 aber redhnen aus, So 
muf, noc biel mehr gehn heraus; Des nimm ein Exertpel mein Haus.... 
3h armer Mann, fo halt’ ich Haus. Wo id mein Geld foll geben aus, 
Da diirft’ ich’S toh! an fieben Ort Und fehlt mir allwweg hier und dort.... 
Zum beften diingt der Nift das Feld, Der bon de3 Herren Fiifen fallt. 
Das Pferd wohl fein gefiittert wird, Wo ihm fein Herr die Augen gibt. 
Der Frauen Augen fodjen wohl, Wohl mehr denn Magd, Knedt, Feu’r 
und Robl’n.” (XXIb, 2825 ff.) 

Kathe pace bon Anfang an wader gu. Bunadhft fdaffte fie im 
Haufe felbjt Wandel; denn dort hatte weder Ordnung nod Reinlicdfeit 
geherrfdt, und Quther hatte oft wodenlang fein Bett nicht gemacht. Aber 
fie macdhte aud) recht bald Gebrauc bon den Redjten, die mit dem Befis 
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de3 Koftereigentums verbunden waren. Cin groper Teil deffen, was fie 
fiir Riche, Keller und Haushalt gebrauchte, much in den Garten, auf 
den Feldern und in dem Viehhofe, die gum Klofter gehorten. Cie hatte 
fofort mit ber Schiweinegucht begonnen, und e3 war darum fiir fie ein 
gziemlicd) fchlimmer Verlujt, als im Spatherbjt fiinf der Tiere eingingen, 
deren Hleifeh Luther Vieber ak als Wildbret. Auch Gefliigel aller Art 
bevolferte den Klojterhof, und e3 wird ergabhlt, da Kathe mehr als ein- 
mal ifrem Gatten neuausgefdliipfte RKiichlein bradte, toran auch er 
feine Freude hatte, fo dak er immer wieder bon neuem die Wunder der 
Schipfung prie’. Schon in der erften Zeit nannte Luther feine Haus- 
frau fdergtwcife den ,Morgenjtern bon Wittenberg”, tweil fie in der 
Regel fchon vor Tagesanbrud in ihrem Beruf tatig war. 

Wegen de3 grofen Haushalts, den Luther und Katharina fiihrten, 
da fie nicht nur ihre eigenen Kinder und das Gefinde verforgten, fondern 
im Lauf der Zeit auch ettva elf Vertwandten- und Freundesfinder, wozu 
nod) die vielen RKojtganger famen, die auf fiirgere oder Iangere Beit die 
Gaftfreund|dhaft des Schwarzen Kofters genoffen, fand die Hausfrau den 
RKlojtergarten bald nicht mehr groR genug fiir die wachfenden Bediirf- 
niffe. ier fonnte der Hausherr, der allerdings cin Viebhaber von Bluz 
men war, ihr nicht fehr viel helfen; denn er tourde bald gu fehr in 
Anfpruch genommen. Aber er fonnte wenigftens die ndtigen Verhand- 
lungen einleiten, um tweitere Stiicdhen Landes fiir Gartengiwede gu erz 
werben, nachdem er fdon im Sabre 1527 miederholt bon feinem Freunde 
inf Samereien fiir dDen Klojtergarten bejtellt hatte. Go tweit reidfte fein 
Sntereffe auch in fpateren Jahren, fo daR feine GHausfrau fich beftimmt 
auf ifn berlaffen fonnte, wenn e3 aud, wie berichtet wird, mande Trane 
gefojtet hat, ehe fie ihren Martin dagu bradhte, den erften Garten zu 
faufen. Wie Krofer angibt, bewirt{dhaftete Frau Doktor Luther Anfang 
der Dreifiger Sabre ein anderes Gartdjen, das ihr Gatte nicht freitvillig, 
twie er felber eingefteht, forndern fehr gegen feinen Willen gefauft hatte. 
Mit diefem Garten war ein Stiic Feld oder Wiefe berbunden, eine Breite 
oder Oufe gro. Das Grundftiice lag nicht weit vom Clftertor. Be- 
deutend gréfer mar der Garten, den Luther und Kathe im April 1532 
bon einem getwifjen Klaus Bildenhauer fauften und der fpater als der 
Garten am Gaumartt begeichnet wird. Yn einem Briefe, den Luther am 
2. Juli 1540 an feine Ehefrau jchrieb, finden mir als erfte Unrede die 
Worte: ,,Meiner herglieben Kathe, Dottorin Lutherin und Frauen auf 
den neuen Gaumarft, gu Sanden.” (XXIb, 2485.) Noch fpater, im 
Sabre 1544, tourden ein dritter und vierter Garten, der Hopfengarten 
an der Specfe und der im Elsholze, erworben. Auperdem faufte Luther 
nod fiir feinen Famulus Wolf Sieberger ein fleines Gartden fotvie 
bas Hausdjen, in dem fein Freund Bridger gewohnt hatte. Ohne den 
fo ertworbenen Grundbefib hatte Frau Luther wohl faum ihren grofen 
Haushalt durdhgufiihren vermodt. 

Sollten aber diefe Garten ihren Ertrag an Gemiije, Kirfdjen, Bir- 
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nen, Upfeln, Pfirjichen, Niiffen, Weintrauben und Hopfen, fowie auch 
Maulbeeren und Feigen in geringeren Mengen, liefern, fo mute der 
Viehftand mit diefem Wacdhstum Sedritt halten. Pferde erwahnt 
Ruther in einem Briefe an feine Hausfrau, am 27. Februar 1537 von 
Gotha aus gefdrieben: ,Du magft dietweile fondere Pferde mieten Zu 
deiner Notdurft, liebe Kathe, denn mein gnadiger Herr wird deine Pferde 
behalten und mit dem M. Philipp heimfdicen.” (XXIb, 2157.) Nah 
einer Lifte bon 1542 hatte Kathe in ihrem Vefik 8 Schweine, 2 Mutter- 
{Gtweine und 3 Ferfel, 5 Kiihe und 9 groge Kalber, eine Biege mit ihren 
beiden Bidlein, augerdem wenigftens cin Spann Pferde, da Luther bei 
Ausfliigen und VefudSsreijen fic) um diefe Beit gern eines Wagens be- 
Diente, wenn die Pferde in Wittenberg waren. 

Die Erivahnung von Pferden aber, die auf eine ausSgedehnte Wirt- 
fGaft jehlieRen laffen, fiihrt und gur Vefprechung de3 Gutes Biilsdorf 
(Zolsdorf, Zeilsdorf), das wahrend der [ebten Jahre von Luthers Leben 
eine ziemlid) herborragende Rolle in feinen dfonomijden Verhaltnijfen 
gefpielt hat. Kathe hatte fdon in den dreigiger Jahren die Wbficht ge- 
habt, cin fleines Qandgut gu beiwirtjdaften, und e3 war ihr auch endlich 
gegliict, das fleine Voriwerf Boos gu pachten, das etiva eine Meile fird- 


- Bftlich von Wittenberg jenfeits der Elbe lag. Hatte fie aber diefes 


GiitdHen nur padjtiveije iibernommen, fo twar dies nicht der Fall bei dem 
Gut Zilsdorf. Dies war der lebte Reft de3 vaterlichen Vermogens der 
bon Bora, aber KRathes Bruder Hans von Bora fonnte fich darauf nicht 
halten. Geine Schivefter Katharina aber hatte nicht nur eine grofe 
Sehnfudt nad eigenem Grundbefib, fondern fie fiibhlte fich auch hin- 
gegogen zur Statte ihrer Rindheit. WLS darum Kathes Bruder in der 
Wode bor Pfingften de3 Yahres 1540 in Wittenberg war, wurde der 
geplante Rauf vollgogen. Da das Kaufgeld 610 Gulden betrug und die 
Raffe bet Luther fehr fehwach bejtellt war, gab der Kurfiirjt 600 Gulden, 
tie er Denn auch weitere Unterjtiikung dDurd Lieferung von Baubholz gab, 
Da das Giitdhen giemlich heruntergewirtjHaftet war und befonders die 
Gebaulidfeiten dringend der Reparatur bedurften. Go famen Luther 
und Rathe in den Vejik von Biilsdorf, das dann in den lebten Jahren 
de Reformators eine ziemlice Rolle fpielte. Das Giitdhen beftand, twie 
Krofer meint, wohl nur aus dem Herrenhaufe, dem Stall, einer Sdheune 
und einigen Drefderhausden. Aber Kathe verfprad fic) viel von ihrem 
Unternehmen. 

Luther jdeint nicht mit befonderem Enthufiasmus an den RKauj- 
Handel gegangen gu fein; aber er legte feiner Hausfrau aud) feine Hin- 
Derniffe in den Weg, da er fehr viel von ihrer Energie hielt. Schon am 
2. Juli 1540 ferieb er einen launigen Grief bon Weimar aus, den er 
mit der Anrede begann: ,Gnade und Friede. Liebe Qungfrau Kathe, 
gnadige Frau von Biilsdorf, und wie ©. G. mehr heift.” (XXIb, 2485.) 
Gin Brief vom 16. Suli, von Gijfenach aus gefdrieben, hat einen abn- 
lichen Klang: ,Meiner gnadigen Qungfer Katharin Lutherin von Bora 
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und Zilsdorf gen Wittenberg, meinem Liebdhen. ... Schreibe mir auch 
einmal, ob du alles frieget Haft, das ich dir gefandt.... Hiermit Gott 
befoblen. Wmen. Und laf die Kinder beten.” (Rol. 2490.) WATS ex zehn 
Tage fpater meinte, Kathe fonne fiir Den Gommer nad Bilsdorf itber- 
gefiedelt fein, fdjrieb er ihr, ebenfalls aus Cijenad, einen Brief mit der 
fderghajten itberfdrift: ,, Der reicen Frauen zu Ziilsdorf, Frauen Dof- 
torin Ratherin Lutherin, gu Wittenberg leiblid) wohnhajftiqg und gu 
Bilsdorf geijtlic) mandelnd, meinem Liebchen zu Handen.... Joh bin 
nicht gewiR getveft, ob dich diefe Briefe gu Wittenberg oder gu Zilsdorf 
wiirden finden; fonft wollte ich gefchrieben haben von mehr Dingen.” 
(Rol. 2502.) 

Trobdem Kathe gerne recht bald nach Biilsdorf gegogen ware, 
fonnte fie Den Umgug nicht bor November des Yahres 1540 betwerfftel- 
ligen. €twa um diefe Zeit, am 10. Rovember 1540, jehrieb Luther an 
Spalatin, befonders wegen eines Verfprechen3 des Kurfiirjten, dak fie 
Holz aus dem groken Walde Hjtlic&h von Witenburg haben fonne, ,,fonder- 
lid) jtarfe Cichenjtamme . . ., damit nicht (iwie e3 oft vorfallt) Verdrup 
da fei iiber das bon dem giitigen Fiirjten erlangte Gefdenf, tweldhes man, 
berderbt durch die Bostwilligfeit der Beamten, in Empfang nehmen 
mug. ... Bugleic) hat fie darum gebeten, wenn e3 dem Schoffer ge- 
fallig tare, modhte fie, Dak von ihm die WAbfdnitte der Baume gefauft 
wiirden . . ., Die ftarferen Bmweige.... Diefe wollte fie als Feuerhols 
gebraudjen in ihrem neuen Reide Zilsdorf. Aber da du alles beffer 
tweift, al3 ich e3 vberftehe, fo wirjt du alles fehr getreulich) auSridten. €3 
wird gegeben twerden, twas gegeben twerden mu, damit wir die neue 
Kinigin in ihr Reich cinfeben”. (Rol. 2529.) 

Obgleich Kathe fich bet diefer Gelegenheit nicht lange in Bilsdorf 
aufbielt, befiirdhtete Luther grégfere Ausgaben, wie das ja bei der Cin- 
ridtung eines neuen Hausivefens nicht anders gu ertwarten war. Er 
{hrieb am 7. Dezember an Melandthon: ,,.Mein Herr Kathe griikt euch, 
aber fie ift abmefend in ihrem neuen Reiche und verjdhiwendet in diefem 
Nahre da8, twas ertvorben ijt.” (Rol. 2539.) Bm Friihjahr de3 Sabres 
1541 war die Gutsbefikerin wieder in Bilsdorf, denn Luther fdrieb am 
20. Mai an Ehrenfried bom Ende zu Wolfenburg: ,, Meine liebe Kathe 
lagt euch bitten, und ich bitte fiir fie, weil fie eine neue Saushalterin 
worden gu BZiilsdorf, und bon hinnen ferne gelegen, ifr wollet ihr diefe 
nadbarlide Freundfdhaft tun und 12 Sedeffel Korn und 24 Hafern 
leihen; da3 will fie euch redlich wiedergeben nach der Drefde, fo nadhjt- 
fiinftig.” (Rol. 2602.) Ym Sommer und im Herbjt mar Kathe wieder 
auf ihrem Gut, denn Luther fdhrieb ihr am 18. September einen Brief, 
der auf drohende Gefahren hintweift und fie auffordert, bald nach Wit- 
tenberg guriicgufehren: ,,Meiner lieben Gausfrauen Kathe Qudern von 
Bora gu Handen. Gnade und Friede. Liebe Kathe! ... BVerfaufe und 
beftelle, was du fannft, und fomme heim. Denn als mich’s anfiehet, fo 
will’S Dre regnen, und unfere Siinde will Gott heimjucen durch feines 
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Zornes Ruten.” (Kol. 2650.) Dak Kathe eine Woche jpater twieder in 
Wittenberg war, ergibt fich aus einem Briefe Luthers an Anton Lauter- 
bach, worin er auc) Griige bon feiner ,Oerrin” beftellt und gugleic&h das 
Ma der Badeftube angibt, die er Damals in feiner Wohnung bauen Lief. 


Wllerdings hatte Luther auch mit dem Gute Biilsdorf allerlei Ver- 
Druk. Die Cichenftamme, die der Kurfiirft verfprodjen hatte, wurden im 
nadjten Sabre, 1541, gefallt, gelangten aber durch ein BVerfehen in 
andere Hande, fo dak Luther fich am 12. Januar 1542 bet Spalatin, der 
damals Pfarrer zu Altenburg war, bitterlich beflagte: ,, Wes, was diefe 
rauberifden Amtsleute uns Theologen itbergeben follen, halten fie fiir 
ganglich berloren.... Sch wiirde in der Tat nach dem Fefte der Geburt 
Chrifti mein eigenes Fubriwerf gefdidt haben, das den gangen Monat 
hindurd einen Stamm nad dem andern nad BZiilsdorf fahren jollte. 
Was foll ich jebt tun? Wie fann ich hoffen, dak mir in Zufunft andere 
Baume gefdentt werden, ohne dak der Fiirft Darum tweik, oder mir aud 
bon neuem ebenfo gute gugejteht?” (Rol. 2703.) Durch Spalatins Ver- 
fwendung twurde das Verfaumnis wieder gutgemadt, allerdings nad 
einem teiteren ernjten Briefe Luthers (Rol. 2770), fo dak Luther am 
29. Augujt 1542 an Spalatin fereiben fonnte: ,,.Morgen wird meine 


Kathe nad Biilsdorf reifen, wo ihr Fubriverf die Stamme Hinbringen 


wird, und, fo Gott will, andere Dinge ausridten.“ (Rol. 2786.) Bm 
Sanuar 1543 maren die Pferde wieder in Ziilsdorf und im November 
1543 gum drittenmal, weil immer nod elf Stamme im Walde lagen und 
bierundgiwangig iweitere gu fallen waren; aber fdjlieflich wurde alles in 
Ordnung gebradt, und Kathe fonnte mit den meijten ihrer Nachbarn in 
beftem Cinvernehmen leben. Nicht fo gut ging e3 ihr aber in ihrem 
Verhaltnis zu dem Rittergute RKieribfd, deffen Vefier als Gutsherrfdaft 
Unjpriide auf Frondienfte erhoben. Doch wurde dieje Angelegenheit in 
Ordnung gebracht, twenigftens geitweilig, wie das aus einem Briefe 
Luthers an den Kurfiirften Johann Friedrich vom 26. Marg 1542 her- 
borgeht: ,,Erjtlic) danfe ich untertaniglid €. C.F. G. fiir das Urteil, jo 
&. €. ¥. G. haben laffen gehen agtwifden meiner Kathen und denen ju 
RKieribfh; denn e3 gefallt uns das Urteil wohl, und Hatten in der Gite 
twoohl mehr um Friede und guter Nadbarfdaft willen eingeraumet.” 
(Rol. 2733.) Leider Hielt das gute Verhalinis nicht allgulange an; 
denn nad) Luther Tode begann das Prozeffieren mit den Herren bon 
Rieribfd von neuem. 

Wie oben erwahnt, reijte Kathe am 30. Auguft 1542 nach Biils- 
Dorf, blieb jedod) nur einige Tage dort, denn Magdalene Luther twat 
bereits am 6. September fo franf, dak der Vater einen Wagen nad Tor- 
gau fandte, um feinen Glteften Gohn Yohannes nach Saufe gu bringer, 
twie das aus einem Briefe an den Sdhullehrer Markus Crodel hervorgebt. 
Magdalene ftarb am 20. September, und Luther wurde durd diefen Tod 
auf das tieffte erfdhiittert, tie er in einem Briefe bom 23. September an 
Suftus Yonas fehreibt. Yn den darauffolgenden Monaten verlor er abet 
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das Gut Ziilsdorf nicht aus den Augen, denn er fojrieb am 10. November 
an Spalatin: ,. Mein Herr Kathe danft dix fiir den Bettel. Sie hat auch 
andere, gu denen fie diefen gelegt hat, um dereinjt gu fehen, mie alles 
herbeigefdhafft wird. [Rathe hatte namlich beabfidtigt, aus den gefdent- 
ten Vaumjtammen Bretter fiir eine gu errichtende Sdeune fdneiden gu 
laffen.] Unterdeffen ift fiir un3 deine Treue genugfam, welche nidt 
leiden twird, Dak wir betrogen werden bon diefen Raubvigeln, welche die 
Veriwaltung haben.” (Rol. 2801.) Am 4. Januar 1543 ertwahnt Luther 
in einem Briefe an Spalatin die Tatfade, dah feinerfeits alles getan 
toorden fet, um die Ungelegenheit mit den Vaumftammen in Ordnung gu 
bringen: ,, Mein Herr Kathe jchict einen Wagen, um die iibrigen Baume 
abgufabren, twie Du weikt. Cie bittet dich fehr, du wolleft did) nidt be- 
{hiwert finden, wenn deine Hilfe oder dein Rat vonndten fein follte.“ 
(Rol. 2830.) Bum lebtenmal werden die leidigen Baume erwahnt in 
einem Briefe an Spalatin bom 23. November 1543: ,,itbrigens bittet 
did) mein Herr Kathe, dak, wenn meinen Dienftleuten deine Hilfe oder 
Rat vonndten fein follte, du dich nicht befchwert finden twolleft. Denn 
fie fendet ihre Pferde und Wagen, um die iibrigen Baume abgufahren.“ 
(Kol. 2932.) WAllerdings fonnte Kathe damals nicht fertig bringen, was 
fie ausguridjten hoffte, da dad Wetter ihr einen Strid durch die Rech- 
nung madjte: ,, Mein Herr Kathe hatte ihre Wagen und Pferde in Biils- 
dorf, aber fie fehrien getaufdt guriid, da fie bor Schneefall nichts aus- 
ridjten fonnten. Daher fdictt fie diefelben miederum und wird dafiir 
forgen, Dak das gefdhehe, twas fie mill; aber moége nur unterdeffen der 
Weg nidt Rube haben und frei fein bon dem Erleiden de3 Huffdlags der 
Pferde und der Reife der Rader.“ Dies am 10. Dezember 1543. (Rol. 
29380.) 

Sriih im nadften Jahr bat Luther Anton Lauterbad, Pfarrer in 
Pirna, dak er ihm ettwwa zehn Sco ,,Weinpfable” fdhiden twolle fowie 
aud) Seblinge von roten wipfeln, die ihm fehr gefallen gu haben fdeinen; 
aber e3 geht aus feinem Briefe nidjt hervor, ob er diefe fiir einen der 
Wittenberger Garten oder fiir Biilsdorf begehrte. (Rol. 2962.) 3 
{Geint, dak Luther im Mai diefes Yahres perfinlid) in Biilsdorf war, 
denn in einem Briefe bom 23. Mai an Nifolaus Amsdorf erwabhnt er bei- 
laufig: Sch habe befdhlofien, durch das Gebiet unfers Fiirften gu geben, 
namlich iiber Grimma und BVorna. Wenn nun von Borna aus. (denn 
dem ift mein Giitlein Bielsdorf gang nabe) die Reife bis nach Beib gehen 
follte . . ., twerbde ich e8 dir von dem Orte aus angeigen.” (Mol. 2986.) 
Dak Kathe damals wabhrideinlid nicht in Ziilsdorf war, ergibt fich aus 
einem Briefe Luthers an Lauterbad vom 20. Suni, wo wir das Nach- 
wort finden: ,,. Meine Kathe fendet das Mah fiir den Pelgroc des Tidj- 
terleins [Margarete], damit du dafiir forgft, dak er fo paffend wie mig- 
lid angefertigt werde.” (Rol. 3001.) 


: Von fonderlidem Yntereffe in der Befpredhung von Luthers Ver- 
Halinis gu dem Gute Biilsdorf ijt ein Brief, den er am 28. Sulit 1545 
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bon Zeib aus an feine Hausfrau fehrieb: ,, Sch twollt’s gerne fo macen, 
Dak ich nicht diirft’ wieder gen Wittenberg fommen. Mein Herz ijt er- 
faltet, dah ich nicht gern mehr da bin, wollt’ auch, dag du bverfaufteft 
Garten und Hufe, Haus und Hof; jo wollt’ id M.G.H. das grofe 
Haus [das Schwarze RKojter] wieder fcenfen und ware dein Veftes, dak 
Du dich gen Biilsdorf jebteft, weil ich noch lebe, und fonnte dir mit dem 
Solde wohl helfen, das Giitlin zu befjern, denn ich hoffe, M.G. H. foll 
mir den Gold folgen lajjen, gum menigiten3 ein Jahr meins lebten 
Rebens. Nach meinem Tode werden dich die vier Clemente gu Witten- 
berg doch nicht wohl leiden; darum mare e8 beffer bei meinem Leben 
getan, twas denn gu tun fein will. Vielleicht wird Wittenberg, wie fich’s 
anlagt, mit jeinem Regiment nicht St. Veits Tang nod St. Johannis 
Tanz, fondern den Bettlertang oder Beelsebubs Tang friegen, tie fie 
angefangen, die Frauen oder Qungfrauen gu blogen hinten und bornen, 
und niemand ijt, Der da ftrafe oder twehre, und wird Gottes Wort dazu 
gefpottet. Mur weg und aus diefer Sodoma.... Will aljo umber- 
fchiweifen und ehe da8 Vettelbrot ejjen, ehe ich meine armen lebten Tage 
mit Dem unordigen Wefen zu Wittenberg martern und verunrubigen 
will, mit Verlujt meiner fauren, teuren Arbeit. Mag{t foldes (vo du 
~ wwillft) D. Bomer und Mag. Philipps wiffen laffen, und ob D. Romer 
twollt’ hiemit Wittenberg von meinentwegen gefegenen; denn ich fann des 
Zorns und Unlujts nicht Langer leiden.“ (Rol. 3125 fF.) 

Diefer Brief rief in Wittenberg eine folch groke Veftiirzung hervor, 
Daf jowohl der Rat wie die Univerfitat fofort Schritte taten, Luther von 
feinem Borhaben abgubringen. Wie ihnen dies gelang, zeigt eine Naddh- 
fehrift eines GriefeS, den die Univerfitat an den Kurfiirjten Johann 
Sriedrid) am 1. Auguft 1545 richtete. Wir erfahren da: ,,Auf dies 
Sehreiben hat der fromme RKurfiirjt nicht gefeiert, fondern gu Luthero 
bornehme State und andere abgefandt und ifn gu fich gegen Torgau 
gnadigft erfordern Iaffen. Und weil die Univerfitat daneben auch eine 
ehrlide Botidaft an ihn abgefertiget, hat er fich als ein Vater von feinen 
Rindern erbitten und bereden lajjen und gu Wittenberg feine lebte 
Arbeit in Genesin, daran er zehn Jahr mit hichjitem Fleif gearbeitet, am 
17. November zu Ende gebradt und mit diefen Worten befdloffen: ,3h 
fann nicht mehr, ic) bin fehtwach. Orate Deum pro me, bittet Gott fiir 
mid, dak er mir ein gutes feliges Stiindlein verleihe.” (Rol. 3129.) 
Luthers beabfidtigter Weggang aus Wittenberg wird auch am 3. Auguft 
in einem Brief bon Rangler Briic befproden. (Rol. 3131.)  Hierber 
gebort auch der Brief de3 RKurfiirjten, den er am 5. Augujt an Luther 
fdrieb, der durd D. Rageberger perjinlich abgeliefert wurde. Wm 
18. Augujt fehrte Luther wieder nach Wittenberg zuriid, tie er an Nifo- 
laus bon Amsdorf beridtete. - 

Um diefe Beit befam Kathe Luther Lujt, fic noch ein weiteres Gut 
gu erwerben, namlich da3 Giitlein Wadsdorf; ader das Unternehmen 
fdeiterte an dem Widerjtand Kangler Briics, dem Kathe Luther aus 
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irgendeinem Grunde nidt fympathifh war. Yn einem Briefe vom 
18. Dezember 1545 an den Kurfiirjten bemerft er: ,,.Wus untertanigem 
Vertrauen mag ish €. C.F. G. nicht bergen, dak ich Sorg’ hab’, tweil fich 
Doftor Martinus, in mehr denn in einem Weg wider den Hof betvegt, 
bermerfen lagt. €3 mup nochmals das Giitlein Wachsdorf dabhinter 
ftecfen und dak der gute, fromme Herr durch die Rippe [namlich durch 
feine Frau] betwegt wird.“ (Rol. 3169 Ff.) Was dagegen Biilsdorf an- 
langt, fo war die? Giltchen in Quthers Gedanfen bis an das Ende feines 
Lebens. Die Anrede an feine Frau in einem Brief bom 1. Februar 
1546 bon Cisleben aus lautet: ,,.Meiner herglieben Hausfrauen Rathaz 
rin Lutherin, Doftorin, Ziilsdorferin, Saumarfterin und twas fie mehr 
fein fann.” (Rol. 3191.) Und wie er in diefem Briefe fo mance Vorz 
gange in jeiner fherghaften Weije bejdhreibt, fo gilt dasfelbe auch bon 
andern Briefen aus Cisleben, fogar von feinem atweitlegten an feine 
Chefrau, datiert den 10. Februar 1546, two er fie anredet als ,,die heiz 
lige, forgfaltige Frau, Katherin Luther, Doftorin, Biilsdorferin, gu 
Wittenberg.” Das Wort ,,forgfaltig” in diefer Anrede mar bon Luther 
mit Whficht gewahlt, namlid) wegen der Gorge feiner Frau um fein 
Wobhlergehen, die Luther dann auch in feinem Briefe in launiger Weije, 
aber mit Hinweis auf den Schub Gottes geipelt: ,,%ch forge, too du nicht 
aufhoreft gu jorgen, e3 midhte uns gulebt die Erde verfedlingen und alle 
Element verfolgen. Lehreft du alfo den KRatehismum und den Glauben? 
Bete du und lak Gott forgen; e3 Heift: ,Wirf dein Anliegen auf den 
HErrn, der forget fir dich‘, Pj. 55,23 und biel mehr Orten.“ (Rol. 
3198.) Nur nod einen Brief fchrich Luther an feine Hausfrau, am 
14. %ebruar. Gie hat ihn lebendig weder in Biilsdorf noch in Witten- 
berg twiedergefehen. Wm 18. Februar ftarb der teure Mann im Glauben 
an feinen Crldfer, und am 22. Februar wurde fein entfeelter Leichnam 
in Wittenberg beigefest. 

Luther hatte fein Teftament am 6. Januar 1542 aufgefebt, und 
Diefes wurde am 11. April 1546 auf Anjucen feiner Witwe vom Kurz 
fiitjten Johann Friedrich beftatigt. Yn diefem Teftament aufert fic 
Ruther, wie folgt: Sd, M.L.D., befenne mit diefer meiner eigenen 
Unterfdrift, dak ic) meiner lieben und treuen HSausfrau Ratharinen ge- 
geben habe gum Leibgeding (oder wie man das nennen fann) auf ifr 
Reben lang, damit fie hres Gefallens und gu ihrem Beften gebaren mige, 
und gebe ihr das in Kraft diefes Briefs, gegentwwartiges und heutiges 
Tages: Namlid) dad Giitlein Biilsdorf, wie ich dasfelbe gefauft und zu- 
geridjtet habe, allerding, wie ich’s bis daber gehabt habe... . Das tue 
iG dDarum, Erftlic, dak fie mich als ein fromm, treu, ehrlich Gemabhl 
allegeit Yieb, mert und fohin gebalten und mir durch reiden Gottesfegen 
flinf Iebendige Kinder (die nod) vorhanden, Gott geb’ lange) geboren und 
etgogen hat.” (Rol. 2696.) Dies ijt gewifR ein herrlicdes Beugnis fiir 
Kathe forwohl tie fiir Luther. RK. EC. Krebmann. 
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fold), Creed, Anointing, Imposition of Hands. It seems quite clear 
that at that time the formula of Baptism was still in a state of flux. 

The last two witnesses also seem to have the baptismus adultorum 
in mind. The formula in this case was influenced by the various rites 
employed in the admission of adult candidates, or catechumens, to the 
Christian congregation. While the candidates for membership at- 
tended the classes for instruction, they passed through a number of 
stages in the course of which they were obliged to submit to various 
scrutinia, among which we find the impositio manuum, the oratio 
super electos, the gustus salis, the Ephphatha ceremony, the abrenun- 
tiatio, and finally the symbolum, or the confession of the Creed. The 
formula of Baptism finally included: Benedictio Fontis, Consecratio 
Fontis, Signum Crucis, Demissio Cerei in Aquam, Infusio de Chris- 
mate, Symbolum, Immersio, Signatio in Cerebro de Chrismate, Datio 
Spiritus Septiformis, Signatio in Fronte. It was not long before the 
ceremonies of the eatechumenate were combined with those of Bap- 
tism, the first group, including the exorcism, taking place ad ianuas 
ecclesiae, or in the atrium, and the second group, with Baptism proper, 
inside the church. 

Now, it is a significant fact, well in keeping with the conservative 
nature of liturgics, that, when the baptismus parvulorum became the 
rule rather than the exception, the rite, as intended chiefly for adults, 
was employed for children with only very slight adjustments, chiefly 
such as pertained to the Scripture-passages quoted. Generally speak- 
ing, in the Ordo ad Baptizandum Pueros the following parts of the 
formula were used at the doors of the church: Inquiry after Name, 
Small, or Minor, Exorcism, Sign of Cross and Prayer, Giving of 
Salt and the Pax with Prayer, Large Exorcism, the Lessons, Pater- 
noster with Ave Maria and the Apostolic Creed, Ephphatha Ceremony, 
Entrance into Church; and the remaining ceremonies in the church, 
at the font: Renunciation, Creed, Anointing, Admonition to Spon- 
sors, Baptism itself, Prayer of Thanksgiving, Clothing in Chrisom, 
or White Robe. Other ceremonies were found in a few localities, 
such as placing a lighted taper into the hands of the baptized child. 

When Luther began his reformatory labors, also in the field of 
liturgies, he followed his customary conservative course. His Tauf- 
buechlein, verdeutscht, of 1523 was practically a translation of the 
Liturgy of Baptism then in use in Wittenberg. After further efforts 
along the same lines he finally furnished a formula in German, which 
discarded all the ceremonies that in any way savored of superstition. 
This order included: Small Exorcism, Sign of the Cross with Prayer 
for Mercy and “Flood” Prayer, Large Exorcism, Lesson from Mark, 
Lord’s Prayer, Ingression (to baptismal font), Renunciation and 
Oreed, Act of Baptism, Putting on of Chrisom, Final Prayer. 

Most of the Lutheran church orders adopted Luther’s form of 
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It is a well-known fact that the oldest liturgies and forms for 
occasional acts cannot be traced back beyond the beginning of the 
second century. If there were written forms in use at that time, 
they have either disappeared entirely or must be constructed from the 
oldest extant liturgies together with the accounts of the Apostolic 
Fathers, the early apologists, and the Greek and Latin Fathers before 
Nicaea. Another source of information is found in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, which are usually offered with the so-called Apostolic 
Canons, although in this case it seems quite evident that we are deal- 
ing with a codification of church formulas and rites which are the 
result of a gradual accretion, so that the determination of the nucleus 
or earliest form of a service or rite is not an easy matter. 

In the case of the rite of Holy Baptism the study of the question 
is complicated by the fact that the rite of confirmation and that of 
Baptism ordinarily came together, since this was the ordinary form 
of admission to membership in the Christian Church. We have good 
reasons, of course, for assuming that the baptism of infants was not 
the exception, even in the early Church, for children who were born 
of Christian parents. We have statements from Irenaeus (Adv. Haer., 
Lib. Il), from Origen (In Ep. ad Rom.), and from the Council of 
Carthage of 253 (Ep. ad Fidum), which clearly declare that Baptism 
was administered even to infants. But we have no account of the 
actual form of such baptism. The Didache merely states: Concerning 
Baptism, baptize thus: Having first rehearsed all these things, ‘bap- 
tize in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,’ 
in running water; but if thou hast no running water, baptize in other 
water; and if thou canst not in cold, then in warm. But if thou hast 
neither, pour water three times on the head ‘in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Spirit.’” (Lake, The Apostolic Fathers, 319f.) The 
account of Justin Martyr also describes a very simple rite: “Then 
they are brought to a place where there is water, and [they] are 
regenerated in the same manner as we also were regenerated. For 
in the name of God the Father and Lord of the universe and of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and of the Holy Ghost they can receive Baptism 
with water.” (First Apology, chap.61.) In either case the author 
seems to refer to the baptism of adults, though this conclusion is not 
absolutely required. Two other witnesses of the ante-Nicene period 
may be mentioned, namely, the Apostolic Constitutions, which give 
the following parts of the baptismal formula: Renunciation, Creed, 
Anointing, Benediction of Water, Act of Baptism, Imposition of 
Hands, Lord’s Prayer, Prayer of Thanksgiving; and Tertullian, who 
names the following ceremonies of Baptism: Invocation of the Holy 
Ghost and Benediction of Water, Renunciation, Immersion (three- 
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1526. Its influence was immeasurable. The numerous independent 
Kirchenordnungen of the sixteenth century, almost without exception 
and with but the slightest changes, give it as their form for the ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament. The same is true of practically every 
agenda that makes any claim to Lutheranism. Even in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries the disposition was just as strong to cling 
to the form which Luther had adapted from an order depending upon 
the most ancient sources. The Dresden Liturgical Convention of 
1854, composed of representatives from Bavaria, Hanover, Wurttem- 
berg, and both Mecklenburgs, unanimously adopted Luther’s form. 
Even the Prussian Union Church in 1894 adopted this as its first 
form. In only one major point do we find a divergence, namely, con- 
cerning the questions addressed to the sponsors. Some few church 
orders omitted these questions entirely, the formula addressing itself 
directly to the child, while in a number of cases there was some un- 
certainty as to whether the questions as used ought to be addressed 
to the sponsors or to the child. Minor differences pertain to the 
motivation included in the opening paragraphs of the formula. 

It is this last point which has caused some discussion during 
recent years, the contention being that our present formula of Bap- 
tism presents too much evidence of having originally been used for 
adults and that for this reason the motivation and argumentation is 
in part inadequate. Accordingly a tendency is noticeable which in- 
clines not only toward an abbreviation of the baptismal formula as 
given in our Agenda, but also toward other alterations in the text. 
If this is done without the proper liturgical information, the result 
may be a loss in uniformity in the form of Baptism that may 
eventually cause an even greater skandalon than the practise of dis- 
figuring our Common Service by unwarranted additions, abbrevia- 
tions, and transpositions. And yet our Synod in its constitution states 
as one of its objects: “The endeavor to bring about the largest pos- 
sible uniformity in church practise, church customs, and, in general, 
in congregational affairs.” 

On the other hand, there is no denying the fact that justified, 
constructive criticism ought to be given a hearing; for there is no 
justification for stubbornly adhering to a traditional formula just 
because it is ancient and contains no outright false statements. Hence 
we ask, What must a formula, such as that used for the Sacrament of 
Baptism for children, include in order to be liturgically acceptable? 
The following points may be considered requisites for a complete 
formula: Motivation, or reasons, for administering the Sacrament, 
specific doctrinal basis for Baptism in general and for infant baptism 
in particular, the act itself in full conformity with the words of 
Christ’s institution, acceptance of the baptized infant into the Church. 

The first point is the motivation, the reference to the Word of 
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God and the specific command and promise of Christ as connected 
with Holy Baptism. This is a very prominent feature in the in- 
troductory section of all Lutheran formulas. The second point is the 
specific doctrinal basis, particularly for infant baptism. In this re- 
spect Luther’s liturgies are models, for they make the most emphatic 
distinction between sin and grace, between the kingdom of Satan and 
the kingdom of the Savior. It will require only a sentence or two to 
make the application of these truths to infants as being likewise in- 
cluded in the blessings of the Sacrament. The third point is essential 
from the standpoint of doctrine and liturgics both, since without the 
word of God, the words of Christ’s institution, the water is simple 
water and no Baptism, whereas with the word of God it is a Baptism. 
And the fourth point is implied, if not actually stated, in the final 
prayer of the formula, in which the acceptance of the newly baptized 
child into the congregation, and therewith into the Church, is directly 
asserted. 

In keeping with these liturgical principles and with a proper ob- 
servance of liturgical conservatism it may be possible to retain the 
ancient formula with just a few minor changes. With such minor 
alterations the formula for infant baptism would present the follow- 
ing appearance: — 

Part I. 
(At the lowest chancel step [instead of ad ianuas].) 

Dearly Beloved: [We learn from the Word of God that all men 
since the fall of Adam are conceived and born in sin and so are under 


the wrath of God and therefore would be lost forever unless delivered 
from death and damnation by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

This present child also is by nature sinful and under the wrath 
of God. But the Father of all grace and mercy hath promised and 
sent His Son Jesus Christ, who hath borne the sins of the whole 
world and therefore redeemed and saved little children, no less than 
others, from sin, death, and everlasting condemnation. He also com- 
manded that little children should be brought to Him and graciously 
received and blessed them. 

Wherefore I beseech you, for the love which you bear to Christ, 
to intercede for this child, to bring him to the Lord Jesus, and to ask 
for him the forgiveness of sins and the grace and salvation of Christ’s 
kingdom, nowise doubting that our dear Lord favorably regardeth such 
work of love and certainly heareth our prayers. 

And] Forasmuch as our Lord hath commanded Baptism, saying 
to His disciples in the last chapter of Matthew: “Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost,” and also hath given promise in the last 
chapter of Mark: “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved”; 
forasmuch, also, as the holy apostles of the Lord have written: “The 
promise is unto you and to your children” and again: “Baptism doth 
also now save us”: it is meet and right that, in obedience to His com- 
mand and institution and trusting in His promise, you should bring 
this child to be baptized in His name. 
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(Then the Minister may make the sign of the cross on the child’s fore- 
head and on the breast, saying: —) 

Receive the sign of the holy cross both upon thy forehead + and 
upon thy breast +, in token that thou hast been redeemed by Christ the 
Crucified. 


Let us pray (one or more of the following prayers may be used): 


1 


Almighty and eternal God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, we 
pray Thee, bestow upon this child, here presented for Holy Baptism, 
Thine everlasting grace by the washing of regeneration and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost. Receive him, O Lord, according to Thy Word and 
promise and grant that he may obtain the everlasting blessing of this 
heavenly washing and come to the kingdom which Thou hast promised; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


2. 


Lord, holy Father, almighty, eternal God, from whom cometh 
down every good gift and every perfect gift with the light of Thy 
truth, we pray Thy merciful goodness that Thou wouldest bestow Thy 
blessing upon this child, here presented for Holy Baptism, that he may 
be enlightened with the light of Thy knowledge unto eternal salvation. 
Purify and sanctify him, give him the right understanding, that he 
may be made worthy of receiving the grace of Thy Baptism and that 
he may have the firm hope of final redemption through faith in Thy 
promises; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


3 


Almighty and everlasting God, who according to Thy righteous 
judgment didst destroy the unbelieving world by the Flood and ac- 
cording to Thy great mercy didst save faithful Noah and his family; 
who didst drown obdurate Pharaoh with all his host in the Red Sea 
and didst safely lead Thy people Israel through the midst thereof, 
prefiguring thereby this washing of Thy Holy Baptism; and who by 
the baptism of Thy beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, didst sanctify 
and ordain Jordan and all waters for a saving flood and an abundant 
washing away of sin: we beseech Thee of Thine infinite mercy to look 
with favor upon this child and to bless him by Thy Spirit with true 
faith that by this salutary flood there may be drowned and destroyed 
in him all that he hath inherited from Adam (and himself added 
thereto) and that, being separated from the number of unbelieving, 
he may be securely kept in the holy ark of the Christian Church and 
ever serve Thy name with fervent spirit and joyful hope, to the end 
that, together with all believers, he may be accounted worthy to attain 
to everlasting life; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


(The Lesson.) 


Hear the holy Gospel of St. Mark, which saith: “And they brought 
young children to Jesus that He should touch them; and His disciples 
rebuked those that brought them. But when Jesus saw it, He was 
much displeased and said unto them, Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God. 
Verily, I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall not enter therein. And He took them 
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up in His arms, put His hands upon them, and blessed them.” (Mark 
10, 13—16.) 

In order that our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, who came into 
the world to seek and to save that which was lost, may graciously re- 
ceive this present child, take him up in His arms, put His blessed 
hands upon him, and endow him with the Holy Ghost, true faith, and 
a pious life, we shall now present this child to Him in devotion and 
faith by the prayer which He Himself taught His disciples. 

(Then the Minister, laying his right hand upon the head of the 
child, — or of the several children in order, — shall say, and the sponsors 
and all those present may say with him: —) 

Our Father who art in heaven; Hallowed be Thy name, Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven; Give 
us this day our daily bread; And forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against us; And lead us not into tempta- 
tion; But deliver us from evil; For Thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory forever and ever. Amen. 

The Lord preserve thy coming in and thy going out from this 
time forth and even forevermore. + Amen. 

* * * 


(Admonition to the Sponsors. ) * 


Dear Christian Friends: It is expected of you as sponsors, in 
acting for the child here presented for Holy Baptism, while confessing 
in this sacred act the faith of the Christian Church in the Triune 
God, in whose name the child is to be baptized, to bear witness publicly 
in the child’s stead that by Holy Baptism as a means of grace he ob- 
tains and possesses the saving faith in the one true God and renounces 
the devil and his wicked works. Moreover, after this child has been 
baptized, you should at all times remember him in your prayers, put 
him in mind of his baptism, and, as much as in you lies, lend your 
counsel and aid (especially if he should lose his parents) that he may 
be brought up in the true knowledge and fear of God, according to 
the teachings of the Lutheran Church, and faithfully keep the bap- 
tismal covenant unto the end. Do you intend gladly and willingly 
to do so? 

Answer: Yes. 


May God enable you both to will and to do this charitable work 
and with His grace fulfil what we are unable to do! Amen. 


Part II. 
(At the font.) 

Dear Christian Friends and Sponsors: Since you, in this sacred 
act, are representing the child here presented for Holy Baptism, I ask 
you to answer, in the name and in the stead of this child, the questions 
which I shall now address to him, to signify thereby what God in and 
through Baptism works in him. 

(Then shall the Minister say: —) 

_ W., Dost thou renounce the devil and all his works and all 
his ways? 

Answer: I do. 





* This admonition may be read either here, at the end of the first part 
of the formula, or after the introductory paragraphs, or, with slight changes 
in wording, at the close of the entire act. 
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Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth? 

Answer: I do. 

Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord; Who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost; Born of the Virgin Mary; Suf- 
fered unto Pontius Pilate; Was crucified, dead, and buried; He 
descended into hell; The third day He rose again from the dead; 
He ascended into heaven; And sitteth at the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty; From thence He shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead ¢ 

Answer: I do. 

Dost thou believe in the Holy Ghost; The holy Christian Church, 
the communion of saints; The forgiveness of sins; The resurrection 
of the body; And the life everlasting ? 

Answer: I do. 

Wilt thou be baptized into this Christian faith? 

Answer: I will. 

(Then shall the Minister apply water three times upon the head of the 
child—or each child in order—as he names each person of the Trinity: —) 

N., I baptize thee in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. + Amen. 

(Then the Minister, still at the font, shall lay his right hand upon the 
head of the child — or of each child in order —and shall say: —) 

Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
begotten thee again of water and the Spirit and hath forgiven thee all 
thy sins, strengthen thee with His grace unto life everlasting. Amen. 

Peace be with thee. + Amen. 

(While the sponsors with the child remain at the font, but within the 
chancel, the Minister shall step to the altar for the final prayer.) 





Let us pray: — 

Almighty and most merciful God and Father, we thank and praise 
Thee that Thou dost graciously preserve and extend Thy Church and 
hast granted to this child the new birth in Holy Baptism and made 
him a member of Thy dear Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and an heir of 
Thy heavenly kingdom. We humbly beseech Thee that, as he hath 
now become Thy child, Thou wouldst keep him in his baptismal grace, 
that, according to all Thy good pleasure, he may be faithfully brought 
up to lead a godly life to the praise and honor of Thy holy name and 
finally, with all Thy saints, obtain the promised inheritance in heaven; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

* * % 

A final paragraph concerning the use and the significance of the 
formula of Baptism may not be superfluous. For one thing, the 
tendency to abbreviate the formula should not reach the stage where 
essential paragraphs pertaining to motivation or doctrine are omitted. 
If sponsors are at all available, the admonition to the sponsors ought 
to be included, otherwise this significant feature of Lutheran baptism 
may soon become an empty form. It should also be noted that the 
Apostles’ Creed as used in the formula is not a prayer, but a confes- 
sion of the child and hence should be spoken in the form of questions. 
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Since we have retained the essential features of the ancient bap- 
tism, the symbolism of the sacramental rite is best set forth if the 
division indicated above is observed. Part I, originally performed at 
the doors of the church to signify that the candidate desired admission 
into the congregation, ought to take place at the foot of the chancel 
steps. After the invitation the child is taken to the font, where 
Part II of the formula is used, whereby admission to the congrega- 
tion (and to the Church) is accomplished. And the final prayer at the 
altar signifies that the child has now been accepted into membership 
in the Christian Church, on which account the special blessing of the 
Lord is invoked upon the new member of the body of Christ. 

P. E. KreTzMann. 
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III. Does Divorce on the Ground of Adultery Grant Permission 
for Remarriage? 


The Church of Rome vehemently denies that adultery or for- 
nication severs the marriage bond and grants permission for remar- 
riage. The Council of Trent, in Session XXIV, “On the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony,” Canons VII and VIII, has declared as follows: 
“Tf any one saith that the Church has erred in that she hath 
taught, and doth teach, in accordance with the evangelical and 
apostolical doctrine, that the bond of matrimony cannot be dissolved 
on account of the adultery of one of the married parties and that 
both or even the innocent one who gave not occasion to the adultery 
cannot contract another marriage during the lifetime of the other 
and that he is guilty of adultery who, having put away the adulteress, 
shall take another wife, as also she who, having put away the adul- 
terer, shall take another husband, — let him be anathema. 

“Tf any saith that the Church errs in that she declares that for 
many causes a separation may take place between husband and wife 
in regard of bed or in regard of cohabitation for a determinate or 
for an indeterminate period, let him be anathema.” (Translation by 
Waterworth, p. 193.) 

The Church of England has never authoritatively sanctioned any 
other separation than that from bed and board, and this with an 
express prohibition of remarriage, Canon 107. Keil, on Matt. 5, 32, 
says: “By zooveia the bond of marriage, indissoluble according to 
divine ordinance, is severed, but the marriage is not dissolved before 
God, so that the divorced spouses might enter into other marriages 
without transgressing the divine ordinance. Chapter 19,6 the Re- 
deemer expressly declares: ‘What God hath joined together let not 
man put asunder.’ Only death can sever the marriage tie. During 
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the lifetime of the man who has dismissed his wife because of for- 
nication not only the woman, but the man as well becomes guilty 
before God of adultery if they contract other marriages. For though 
Christ speaks here only of the man, yet according to the Christian 
conception of matrimony this word refers also to the woman, as 
Mark 10 teaches.” 

Let us take up some of the arguments of the opponents. 

1. According to Keil only death severs marriage and grants per- 
mission for remarriage. We ask, Where does God say that death is 
the only cause? And where does God say that He Himself cannot 
make exceptions to His rules? He binds man, not Himself, to His 
Law, and Matt. 19,9 Christ, the divine Lawgiver, Himself makes an 
exception to the rule that marriage is indissoluble. 

2. Rome and the Church of England hold that adultery does 
not separate a vinculo, from the bond, or marriage tie, but merely 
a thoro et mensa, from bed and board. We maintain that the con- 
text proves that both the Pharisees and Christ had in mind a divorce 
which would permit another marriage. The Pharisees did not think 
of a mere separation a thoro; for, in the first place, it was the 
general custom for divorced people to enter upon a second and even 
a third marriage. And secondly, the passage from Deuteronomy 
which they quote clearly speaks of such a divorce as would give 
liberty to marry another. In fact, the divorce in the Biblical sense 
is a divorce which grants the liberty of remarriage. Cp. Lev. 21, 7.14; 
Ezek. 44, 22; Jer. 3,1. Christ has no other divorce in mind. He 
emphatically declares that every one who dismisses his wife and mar- 
ries another commits adultery. It is evident that He has a divorce 
in mind for the purpose, at least with the liberty, of marrying another. 
He denies the legitimacy of such a divorce with one exception, and 
that is fornication. Hence fornication gives to the innocent party 
the right to divorce his spouse and marry another. 

3. We are told “that the absence of the article from the word 
apolelumenen, ‘her who is divorced,’ in St. Matthew as well as in 
St. Mark and St. Luke takes away all ambiguity from the meaning. 
It can mean only one thing, not ‘the’ divorced woman, but ‘a’ divorced 
woman, 7. ¢., ‘any’ divorced woman.” (Gwynne, Divorce in America 
under State and Church, p. 85, note 8.) Surely, he that marries any 
divorced woman commits adultery, except it be for fornication. 

4. “So serious an exception (assuming that it allows remar- 
riage) must have been expressed, 2. e., not merely left to inference.’ ” 
(Gwynne, J. c., p. 85, quoting Bishop Gore, Question of Divorce, 
p. 23.) We hold that this very exception and assumption is expressed 
as clearly as it can be. 

5. “In both passages the exception is only grammatically (sic) 
applicable to ‘putting away.’ It cannot possibly be applied to re- 
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marriage, for which we find in St. Matthew as elsewhere no allow- 
ance whatever, but, on the contrary, condemnation for both innocent 
and guilty.” (Gwynne, p. 85.) We maintain that the context forbids 
the application of the exception to the putting away only; for, as 
we have seen, the divorce concerning which the Pharisees inquire 
and of which Christ speaks includes the right to marry. Moreover, 
we must consider that Christ lays down a rule and states an ex- 
ception. If any one divorces his wife except for fornication and 
marries another, he commits adultery. Evidently this rule implies 
that, if the exception occurs, no adultery occurs. The rule evidently 
therefore implies that whosoever puts away his wife for fornication 
and marries another does not commit adultery. Who gives any one 
the right to omit the clause “and marrieth another” and make the 
rule imply that whosoever divorcees his wife for fornication does not 
commit adultery, but he will commit adultery if he marries another? 
Is that not reading into Christ’s word a sense which they cannot 
bear? Quite evidently it is logically impossible to apply the exception 
to the putting away only. Speaker's Commentary very aptly states: 
“The logical sequence is lost if the second clause i made more ex- 
tensive than the first. The only consistent ground n which it can 
be maintained that marriage with a divorced pers is always un- 
lawful is the assumption that the previous divorce always unlaw- 
ful.” (On Matt. 19,9.) The exception is merely a onthesis. The 
rule reads in Matt. 5 and 19 just as it does in Luke » and Mark 10, 
only in Matthew an exception is made to the gene rule. 


6. Does not Rom. 7,2 state that only death cau separate a mar- 
riage, that consequently no divorce, even not a divorce for fornica- 
tion, will permit remarriage? The points of comparison in this pas- 
sage must not be overlooked. The apostle does not treat of divorce, 
but of death, as freeing from the law and illustrates that by the 
marriage law, which is no longer binding after death. Just so 
through the vicarious death of Christ, which is accounted to us as 
our death, we are free from the Law to which we were bound and 
may, and ought to be, married to Christ. 


The hypocrisy and wickedness of the Roman Church is clearly 
shown in the prohibition of remarriage of a person divorced because 
of fornication. It prohibits marriage to a person to whom Christ 
has permitted it, even though he may not have the gift of con- 
tinence and his conscience consequently may be burdened by his 
burning, 1 Cor. 7,2.9, yea, even though this prohibition may drive, 
and actually has driven, people into fornication and adultery. On the 
other hand, the Church of Rome pronounces the anathema on every 
one who dares to say that those degrees of consanguinity and affinity 
which are set down in Leviticus can hinder matrimony from being 
contracted and dissolve it when contracted and that the Church 
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cannot dispense in some of these degrees or establish that others 
may hinder and dissolve it (Session XXIV, Canon III); and again: 
“Tf any one saith that the Church could not establish impediments 
dissolving marriage or that she has erred in establishing them, let 
him be anathema” (Canon IV). Compare also Canons VI and IX, 
which establish the solemn profession of religion or chastity as dis- 
solving matrimony. The Church of Rome does not tolerate divorce. 
Perish the thought! But the door is wide open for separation because 
of impediments which make the marriage, even though contracted 
according to civic law, null and void upon grounds that the Church 
may establish. In this connection, Chemnitz makes the scathing, but 
true remark: ‘“What'does the Synod of Trent care for the conscience 
of man?” 

In 1930, according to the Catholic Gazette, 53 matrimonial cases 
were considered by the Rota. Either in the first or second instance, 
29 of them “in forma pauperis,” i. e., by poor persons for whom an 
advocate was assigned by the Rota. In 14 cases out of the 53 a dec- 
laration of nullity was either rendered or confirmed (Concorp1A 
THEOLOGICAL Montuiy, II, p. 622). Rome still arrogates to itself 
the right to annul marriages at will. 

May the guilty party marry another? In the Old Testament 
this question was needless, since both adulterer and adulteress were 
put to death. Capital punishment would indeed not be too severe 
a penalty for this most shameful breach of married love and troth. 
Since the Church has not the right to inflict temporal penalties, and 
since the government rarely punishes adultery by death, the question 
arises, May the Church permit the penitent adulterer to enter into 
another marriage, and may it acknowledge the marriage contracted 
by the adulterer prior to his repentance as legitimate? Opinions again 
vary. The question is not directly answered in the Word of God, but 
sufficient light is shed on this problem also. If the innocent party has 
made use of his right to divorce the adulterer, then the first marriage 
is severed before God. The relation of the two parties to each other 
is no longer that of husband and wife. The wife is free from the law 
of the husband, and the husband is free from the law of the wife, 
Rom. 7,2. Not by death, to be sure, but by another cause, permitted 
by the Lord during the lifetime of both parties, a divorce because of 
adultery. Hence in analogy of Rom.7,3, which gives to the sur- 
viving spouse the right to remarry, both are permitted to marry whom- 
soever they will. Nor does the rule apply that whosoever marrieth 
him or her that is divorced committeth adultery. For here is a person 
whose former marriage was severed, not by a prohibited divorce, but 
by a divorce permitted and sanctioned by God Himself. He is with- 
out spouse just as surely as though his spouse had died, and hence 
his case is an exception to the rule which makes all divorces and 
subsequent marriages adulterous. 
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Ought not, however, the adulterer to be punished by prohibition 
of remarriage? The Church has no right to inflict temporal punish- 
ment upon him, least of all to forbid him to marry, 1 Cor. 7,9; 1 Tim. 
4,1.3. Gerhard advises that the guilty party be not permitted to 
hasten into a second marriage while the innocent party remains un- 
married. Yet while the Church may advise that every effort be 
made toward reestablishing the severed union, it has not the right to 
insist that these steps be taken before the penitent adulterer is re- 
admitted into membership or permitted to marry. After the innocent 
party has divorced him, the marriage has been severed in accordance 
with the Word of God, and there is no divine law prohibiting him 
from marrying whomsoever he will, even the person with whom he 
has committed adultery, always, of course, taking into consideration 
Lev. 18,6. Naturally, if the State forbids the marriage of the adul- 
terer to his partner in guilt, the Church will not permit such a mar- 
riage. To avoid offense, the advice is usually given that the adulterer 
do not marry and take up his residence in the place where his sin is 
known, especially if he marries the person with whom he has com- 
mitted adultery. The Church, however, can hardly insist on this, 
since it has no right to inflict temporal penalties. 

Hence there is no reason why we should not, on the strength 
of the word of Christ in Matt. 19, 9, permit remarriage to the innocent 
spouse. In the Old Testament the innocent party very evidently had 
the right to remarry. If the adulterer and adulteress had been put 
to death in accordance with Deut. 22,22, then the union of the 
innocent spouse and his adulterous spouse was effectually severed, 
dissolved by the death penalty inflicted on the guilty spouse because 
of the adultery, and consequently the innocent spouse was free to 
marry whom he would. 

The only ground therefore for obtaining a divorce, for severing 
an existing marriage, is that of fornication on the part of the other 
spouse. Whenever fornication cannot be proved, the man and the 
woman who by rightful betrothal have entered the state of matrimony 
must, according to the Word of God, remain indissolubly united until 
God Himself parts them by death. 

Does not, however, Paul, after all, grant permission to separate 
even where fornication cannot be proved? Does he not grant a woman 
who for some reason or other no longer feels inclined to live with 
her husband, the right to choose between returning to him or remain- 
ing separated from him as long as she does not marry during the 
lifetime of her spouse? That is the view held by many; yet a closer 
study of the passage in question, 1 Cor. 7, 10. 11, will convince us that 
Paul is in full agreement with Christ in maintaining the indis- 
solubility of the marriage tie. The passage reads, vv. 10.11: “Unto 
the married I command [a], yet not I, but the Lord [b], Let not the 
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wife depart from her husband [c]. But and if she depart [a], let 
her remain unmarried [b] or be reconciled to her husband [ce]; and 
let not the husband put away his wife [d].” 

For the sake of convenience we have lettered the several clauses 
of vv. 10. 11. 

10a. For the case coming under consideration, the separation 
of Christian spouses, the apostle does not merely advise, as he does 
vv. 6. 25, no, he commands, since in 10b this case is fully covered by 
clear words of the Lord (such as Gen. 2,24; Matt. 5,32; 19,9; Mark 
10, 11.12; Luke 16,18). This command of the Lord is brought out 
in 10¢ and 11d, the three clauses of v.11, a, b, c, forming a paren- 
thetic sentence, to be enclosed in brackets. The law for both spouses 
is identical, equally clear and unmistakable. The wife is not to de- 
part from her husband, and the husband is not to put away his wife. 
This is the basic law laid down by Christ and accepted in toto by 
Paul: No divorce among Christians. The one exception granted by 
the Lord, Matt. 5,32; 19,9 (fornication), is not mentioned by the 
apostle, since fornication, and hence divorce because of fornication, 
ought not to occur among Christians. 

However, the apostle realizes that Christians are not perfect. 
No sooner therefore had he written 10a than he added 11a, b, e: 
*"Eav dé xai ywo.odG. Conditional sentences introduced by ééy with the 
subjunctive are, according to Robertson, confined to the future (from 
the viewpoint of the speaker or writer). Cp. 1 Cor. 10,28: éay dé te 
iuiv sizy, Mark 9,48: “If thine hand offend thee,” ete. 

The apostle does not legislate on a case that had actually occurred 
in the congregation at Corinth. He merely assumes the possibility 
that for some reason, either in ignorance of the sinfulness of such 
a step or in a sudden fit of anger or in yielding to her impatience, 
a wife has run away from her husband. If this has occurred, the 
command of the apostle to such a woman is either to remain un- 
married or to become reconciled to her husband. These words of the 
apostle, however, cannot possibly be construed as permitting the wo- 
man (or the husband, for the same law applies to both) who has left 
her husband or intends to do so to choose between returning to him 


or remaining separated from him, but unmarried. He would flatly - 


contradict the command of the Lord, to whom he appeals and who 
permits no divorce save for the cause of fornication, and he would 
grossly contradict himself. He would grant permission to bring about 
what just a moment before he had forbidden and what in the very 
next moment he again prohibits, a separation of husband and wife. 
Compare also v.5, where the cessation of conjugal cohabitation is 
permitted only “for a time,” and for a very special reason, and the 
command added: “Come together again that Satan tempt you not.” 
Therefore the evident meaning of these words is that the wife must. 
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do one of two things, either remain unmarried or — rather — be 
reconciled, since the Lord permits no separation. For this use of 7 
compare Acts 24,18—20: “Certain Jews of Asia ought to have been 
here before thee and object if they had a aught against me, or else let 
these same here say if they have found any evil doing in me.” Ask 
the Jews from Asia, #, or rather, since that cannot be done because 
of their absence, let these men speak. In a similar manner # is used 
in our passage. Let her remain unmarried, or rather, since that can- 
not be done because of the divine prohibition of separation, let her 
become reconciled. Cp. Meyer on 1 Cor. 7, 11. 

Why, then, does the apostle at all mention the duty of remaining 
unmarried? Simply because, above all, it was his purpose to prevent 
a hasty remarriage to another. She has separated, he means to say, 
but that does not give her the right to marry another. She is still 
the wife of her husband, and hence it is her duty, above all, to remain 
unmarried, or rather, since she is still the wife of a spouse and dare 
not separate from him, it is her duty to go back and reestablish her 
former relation as quickly as possible. The word reconcile here 
evidently does not merely mean the asking for forgiveness, but in- 
cludes the resumption of the marital relation, since reconciliation is 
distinguished from remaining unmarried. 

If the wife endeavors to reestablish marital relations with her 
husband, either of two possibilities will arise: either she is again ac- 
cepted, and all is well, or, though she is making every effort to effect 
a reconciliation, she finds that the husband is unwilling to accept her. 
That fact alone gives her no right to cease her efforts at reconciliation 
or to marry some other man. She must remain unmarried and con- 
tinue her efforts. However, such a husband, if he refuses to take 
back his legal wife, sins against 11d, must be subjected to church 
discipline and, if he remains impenitent, must be excommunicated, 
and then 1Cor.7,15 applies to both parties. And if the wife per- 
sistently refuses to become reconciled, she must be dealt with in 
a similar manner. 

There is therefore no disagreement between Paul and Christ. 

atin Tu. LaEtscu. 
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Mit Unmerfungen. 





(Fortfegung.) 

1525. »Deutidhe Meffe und Ordnung de$ Gottesdienftes.” — Diefe Schrift 
tragt getwihnlic) Das Datum 1526, weil fie in diefem Yahre tatfadlich auf dem 
Markt erfdhien. Wber Buchwald bemerkt: ,Nod vor Weihnadhten erfcheint die 
Deutfhe Meffe..” Dies ift eine der Schriften, die jeder lutherifde Liturg genau 
ftudieren follte, da fie QutherS Uusfiihrungen iiber die Grundfage de$ chriftliden 
GotteSdienftes enthilt. Er gibt unter anderm eine furge Definition einer drift: 
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lidhen Ortsgemeinde, redet ausfiihrlid) vom Gebrauch deS RKatehismus und gibt 
Dann die Gottesdienftordnung, zum Teil mit den in Wittenberg gebriuchliden 
Melodien. Cine feiner Schlugbemerfungen ift e§ wohl wert, beherzigt 3u werden: 
nSumma, diefer und aller Ordnung ift alfo gu gebraudcen, dak, wo ein Mipbraud 
Daraus wird, Dak man fie flugs abtue und eine andere mache.” (St. Qouifer Wus- 
gabe X, 226—257.) 

1525. De Servo Arbitrio Mar. Lutheri ad D. Erasmum Roterodamum.— 
Diefe Schrift, in der deutfchen iberfegung gewshnlic) unter dem Titel ,Dah der 
freie Wille nichts fei” zitiert, hatte Luther fdon am 27. September 1525 in Arbeit; 
am 30. Oftober hoffte er, fie in vierzehn Tagen gu beenden. Sie erjchien tatjacdlic 
Ende Dezember, und gwar 3undchft lateinifdh, gedrucdt in Wittenberg von Hans 
Quft. Die erfte deutfche Uiberfegung wurde 1526 von Juftus Jonas angefertigt. 
Diefe Schrift hat Luther felber jehr hochgejdhakt und fie mit gu den beften ge- 
rechnet, Die aus feiner Feder gefloffen feien. Wie nicht anders zu erwarten, halt 
fic) Luther ziemlic) genau an die ,Diatribe” des Erasmus, behandelt aber dabei 
in ausfiihrlider Weije viele der Grundwahrheiten der Schrift: die Klarheit der 
Schrift, die Unhaltbarfeit der SwangSbefehrung, den Monergismus, die Lehre von 
det Kirche und von der Gnadeniwahl, die Wirkfamfeit der Gnade Gottes. Ym 
»Bejhluk deS gangzen Buches” findet fic) der Wusfprucd) Luthers, dev fo oft zitiert 
wird: Iugulum meum petisti. Cin genaueS Studium diefer Schrift ijt ein gutes 
Antidot gegen Synergismus. (St. Louijer Wusgabe XVIII, 1668—1969.) 

1526. ,Das Papfttum mit feinen Gliedern abgemalt und befchrieben. Mit 
Luthers Vor- und Nachrede.” — Diefe Schrift erjchien 3u Neujahr 1526. JBhr 
corpus ift eine Serie von Reimen, die die papftlide Hierardhie und die Minchs- 
orden bejdreiben. &8 find im ganjzen 57 Orden, die in diejen Kniittelverjen charaf- 
terifiert werden, twozu nod) ein Orden vom Fegfeuer fommt. Luthers Borrede 
geipelt Das Gaufelwerf der Hierarchie und der Orden, und feine Nachrede twendet 
Rol. 2, 16 ff. auf das Thema an. (St. Louijer Wusgabe XTX, 622—639.) 

1526. ,Der Prophet Yona ausgelegt.” — Die erjten Vorlejungen Luthers 
iiber Den Propheten Jona wurden wahridheinlid im Februar 1525 gehalten, und 
zwar lateinijdh. Cine deutfdhe Wuslegung de$ Propheten wurde von Luther fjelbjt 
beforgt. Gie erjchien, fotveit fich ermitteln lapt, im Wuguft des Jahres 1526, durch 
Michel Lotterus in Wittenberg gedruct. Die Wuslegung ift nad Lutherfaer Weife 
ziemlicd) ausfiihrlic), mit den itblichen praftijdhen Wniwendungen auf damalige Ver- 
haltniffe. (St. Qouifer Wusgabe XIV, 836—912. Es folgen dann die Vorlejungen 
pon 1525, 912—971, nach 3wei Handfdhriften.) 

1526. ,Wider den Ratjdhlag der ganjzen Main3zijcen Pfafferet; . Unterricht 
und Warnung.” — Aulak ju diejer Schrift gab eine ,heimlice Handlung”, in 
Maing gehalten, wobei gewijje Feinde des ECvangeliums beratjcdhlagt haben, wie 
man Die ,lutherijchen” Lander mit Krieg iiberziehen und die Lutherifde Lehre aus- 
rotten finne. Die Sache fam durch einen Adeligen namens Pac an die Offentlicdh- 
feit (Daher die Pacdfden Handel). Da ijt Doftor Martinus Luther im Vorhaben 
Gelwejen, ein ernftes, fcharfeS Biichlein im Druc laffen auszugehen wider diefe 
Mainzijche VBiindnis ...; aber durch de$ Kurfiirften 3u Sacdjen WUbjfchaffen ift das 
Viichlein Hinterhalten und der eingele gedrudte Bogen aus der Drucferet tweg- 
genommen.” Die Lifte von Vergewaltigungen, die Luther in feiner Handfchrift 
anfiihrt, 3eigt, wie weit man Damal$ fcon in der Verfolgung der lutherifden Lehre 
gegangen war. (St. Louijer Wusgabe XVI, 339—362.) 

1526. ,Untwort auf die... Urtifel fiir die Kloftergeliibde.“ — Diefe Schrift 
erfcien im Mai 1526. Sie enthalt eine furze, aber fcharfe und facgemife Rritif 
der faljden Wuslegung von Spriicen, die von den Papiften fiir ihre Minchs- 
gelitbde angefiihrt werden. Wm Ende der Schrift fagt Luther: ,Im RKlofter ein- 
fam im Wintel figen, das ift niemand dienen nod) nitke fein und fic) Dem Teufel 
gu Fikeln geben gu aller bifer Luft, dak die Gedanfen grifer find, denn aller Welt 
uft ijt.” (St. Qouifer Wusgabe XIX, 1684—1693.) KF. EKregkmann. 

(Sortfegung folgt.) 
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Dispofitionen iiber die altfirdlide Cyijtelreihe. 





vinfter Sonntag nad Cpiphanias. 
K of. 3, 12—17. 


Der Gemeindegejang war von AWnfang an cin HSauptbeftandteil des 
hrijtliden Gottesdienjtes. Wpojt. 4,24. Brief de$ Plinius an Trajan: 
er habe fejtgejtellt, dag die Chrijten cin Lied gum Lobe ihres Gottes 
Chrijtus miteinander fangen. Ym Mittelalter war der Gemeindegefang 
allerding3 fajt ganz verjtummt, aber durch die Reformation ijt er twieder 
gu feinem vollen Rechte gefommen. 

Wir fingen in allen Gottesdienjten. Wher warum? Ctiva nur 
weil e3 Sitte ijt, ohne einen bejtimmten Biwec im Auge zu haben? 


Von dem Swed unfers Gemeindegefangs. 
1.Worin er befteht; 2. mie er erreidht wird. 


4. 

a. Gottesdienjt. Durch ihren Gejang verherrlicdt die Gemeinde 
ifren Gott: ,Singet dem HErrn”, VB. 16e; ,,danfet Gott und dem 
Vater“, V.17¢e; ECph.5,19 Ff. Nicht allein durch ihre Lobz und Danfk- 
Tieder, fondern auch durch ihre Gebetslieder. ,,Da3 ijt der hichfte Gottes- 
Dienjt nad der Sdhrift, daR man SJEjum Chrijtum in allen Noten und 
Unliegen von Herzen fuche und annehme” (Wugsb. Ronf., X XI). 

b. Gemeinfdajtlicdes Glaubensbefenntnis. ,3n einem Leibe”, 
B.15. Yn ihren Liedern befennt die Gemeinde nicht nur ihre Glaubensz 
einigfeit, jondDern auch ihre Glaubenslehren. (Hintweis auf befannte 
Nieder.) Drvander: ,,.Mag die Predigt bisweilen iiber die Gemeinde 
Dabingehen, dak man mandes, twas gejagt wird, fich nicht aneignen 
fann; mag darum in getviffem Ginne die Gemeinde fic) dabei pajfiv 
berhalten: als eine fingende Gemeinde ijt fie jelbjt tatig, ijt fie mit- 
befennend. Das Gefangbuch ift cin Befenntnisbucdh der Gemeinde.“ 

c. Gegenfeitige Erbauung. Jn ihrem Gefang tritt die Gemeinde 
felbjt Yehrend und ermahnend auf, B.16.12—14. Welch ein reicer 
Scab chrijtlider Lehre findet fich doch in unferm Gefangbucdh! (Bei-z 
fpiele.) Und meld ernjte Mahnung und fiiRer Troft! (Beifpiele.) 
Was in der Predigt fehlt, wird getwshnlic& durch unfere Lieder erjest. 

d. Perjinlider Verfehr mit Gott. Wahrend die Gemeinde fingt, 
berfehrt jedes glaubige Gerg mit feinem himmlifden Vater. Gott redet 
auch in unfern iedern zu uns, V.16a, und tir reden zu ihm, 16¢. 
So gieht der wahre Fricde Gottes in unfere Hergen cin, BV. 15a. 


Anwendung. Welch ein fojtlidjes Ding ift doch unfer Ge- 
meindegefang! Wieviel fann durch ihn ausgeridftet werden! 
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2. 


a. ,»@u aller Weisheit” mug der Gemeindegejang gepflegt und das 
eingelne Lied getwablt, vorbereitet und gefungen werden, V.16b. (Wir 
verbinden ,in aller Weisheit” mit ,lehret und bermahnet“.) Der Ge- 
meindegefang Ddarf nie Nebenjache werden. Die Lieder miiffen von 
rechter Urt fein, inhaltsreid, tie die in unferm Gefangbud. Gie mitffen 
den Vediirfnijjen der Gemeinde gema und im Cinflang mit der Predigt 
getwablt werden. Die Orgelbegleitung darf nicht ftdren. Die Gemeinde 
mug, ordentlich fingen. 

b. €3 mug Gemeindegefang fein. Mit den Worten ,,euch felbjt", 
B.16b, redet Paulus alle Gemeindeglieder an. Wile jollen am Gingen 
teifnehmen. Wem die Stimme febhlt, der fann dod in Gedanfen folgen. 
Wie anjftopig ijt e3, wenn Leute mahrend de3 Gejanges herumgaffen 
oder gar plaudern! 

ce. &3 mu ein Singen jein, das von Herzen fommt, B.16e, aljo 
nicht ein gedanfenlojes Gingen, Mtatth. 15,8. Wie oft fehlen doch fonjt 
getwijfenbafte Chrijten gerade in Ddiefer Hinficht! 

d. Unjer Singen mug ,in dem Namen de3 HErrn FEju” gefchehen, 
B.17. Nicht nur mit Nennung feines Namens, fondern im twahren 
Glauben an ifn und mit dem Vetwuptiein, dag unjere fchonjten Lieder 
ohne SEjum Gott ein Greuel waren. 

S@Hlup. Co wollen wir uns denn immer den Herrliden Ziwe 
unjer3 Gemeindegefanges bor die Seele alten und alles tun, twas in 
unfjern RKraften jteht, damit derjelbe unter uns erreicht twerde. Lied 
349, 15. Cc. %. §. 





Oaninguagefima. 
1 Ror. 13. 


Gott hatte die Gemeinde gu Korinth mit vielen herrliden geijtlichen 
Gaben gegiert. Dieje jollten im Dienjt de3 Nachiten und der Gemeinde 
gebraucht werden. Mun begehrten aber die meijten nicht die Gaben und 
Ymter, Durch die fie Die grokten Dienjte twitrden [cijten fonnen, fondern 
folche, die e3 ihnen moglich machen twiirden, bor den Leuten gu glangen. 
Deshalb zeigte ihnen Paulus, daz fie als Chrijten nach den Gaben und 
Smtern ftreben follten, die am meijten zur Crbauung der Gemeinde 
Dienen twiirden, Rap. 12, befonder3 aber nach der wahren Liebe, Rap. 13. 

Wir find gu denjelben Febhlern geneigt wie die Korinther. Deshalb 
heute die Frage: 


Was fol uns bewegen, vor allen Dingen nach der wahren Liebe 
gu ftreben? 


1. Die Notwendigfeit der Liebe; 
2. bie GSerrlidfeit der Liebe; 
3. Die Unvberganglidfeit der Liebe. 
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i. 


a. Rehlt uns die wahre Liebe, dann ijt unjer ganges Chrijtenleben 
und -iwirfen ecitel HSeuchelei, V. 1—3. 


1. Frog der herrlichiten Gaben find wir doch ohne Liebe vor 
Gott nichts, V.1.2. Menjehen moigen uns betwwundern; Gott gefallen 
twir nicht. 

2. Selbjt die grogartigften Werke, 3.B. Liebestatigfeit, Wufopfe- 
rung von Hab und Gut, Leib und Leben gum beften unferer Mitmenjdjen, 
fonnen un$ bor Gott nichts niiben, wenn die rechte Liebe feblt, BV. 3. 
Sie fommen eben nicht von Herzen. 


b. Warum die Liebe fo nottwendig ijt: Saf. 2,17. 26. 


Anwendung. Friifen wir uns! Wie und in weldhem Geijte 
berivenden wir unfere Gaben? Warum tun wir gute Werke? (Man 
gebe bier ins Cingelne.) 

2. 

a. Die Liebe ijt herrlich, weil fie eine fo vieljecitige Tugend, ja die 
Quelle aller andern Tugenden ijt, VB.4—7. (Ausfiihrlice Wuslequng 
diejer Vefdhreibung der Liebe.) 

b. Die Liebe ijt herrlich, weil unfere Mitmenjden durch ihre Cr- 
weijungen erfreut und gliidlich gemacht werden. (Ausfiihrung auf 
Grund von VB. 4—7.) 

c. Weil wir felber durch das Wachstum in der Liebe Gott immer 
abnlicer werden, 1 Yoh. 4,8. (Vgl. Befdreibung der Liebe, BV. 4—7.) 


Anwendung. Vergleicjen wir unfer Leben mit V.4—7. Wie 
oft haben twir lieblos gehandelt! Bue tun und nach der Liebe jtreben, 
befonders im taglicen BVerfehr mit unfern Mitmenjden. Unjer BVorz 
bild ijt Chrijtus. 

3. 

a. Ue andern geijtliden Gaben in der Kirche find verganglid. 
Sie find eben nur fiir dicfe3 Leben beftimmt. (Wusfiihren!) So gehdren 
fie gu dem Stiidtwerf, das aufhdren mu, jobald mir vollfommen ge- 
tworden find, V.8—13. Weifpiel: RKnabe, der Mann geworden ijt. 

b. Die Liebe Hingegen Hirt nimmer auf; fie bleibt in Ciwigfeit, 
B.8.13. ,,Uuch Glaube und Hoffnung bleiben etwiglic, fofern das, was 
wir glauben und offen, ewig dauert. Aber Art und Natur des Glau- 
benS und Soffens wird aufhdren. ... Die Qiebe hingegen wird nicht nur 
Hinfidtlid) hres Gegenftandes, fondern auch nach ihrer Art und Natur, 
wird als Liebe nimmer aufhiren.” (Stidhardt.) Gie ijt alfo ein ewiges 
Vefiktum der Kinder Gottes. 


Slugs. | Ermahnung gum Streben nach der Liebe, mit befonderer 
Begzugnahme auf das taglide Leben. €. 3. 8. 
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Septuagefima. 
1 Ror. 9, 24—10, 5. 


Ruf. 12,23.24. Der HErr leugnet nicht die ernjte Wahrheit, daz 
in Der Tat nur twenige felig werden. Aber, will er fagen, darum forgt 
euch nur nicht; jebht vielmehr gu, dak ihr felber felig werdet. Das ijt 
nicht jo leicht, Matth. 13,19—22; darum ,ringet dana” ufw. Wie 
oft wwiederholen die Wpojtel dieje Mahnung! Jud. 3; 1 Tim. 6,12; Hebr. 
12,1; 2Tim.2,5. Go auch dieje Epijtel. Benes Wort FEju ijt ein 
trefflicheS Thema fiir unjere heutige Betracdhtung. 

/Ringet danad, dab ihr durd die enge Pforte cingehet!“ 
Dagu foll uns betwegen 
. der itberaus herrlide Rampfpreis; 
. Die groke Gefahr, dagR wir den Preis verz 
lieren; 
. Das Beifpiel derer, die den Preis verloren 
haben. : 


Die Sithmijden Spiele (ahnlid) den Olympifden Spielen, die in 
neuerer Beit twieder ins Leben gerufen worden find). Der Preis: ein 
Pinienfrang, der bald veriwelfte, Ehre, die bald vergeffen war.*) 

Sedes Menjejen Leben ijt ein Kampf, ein Wettlauf. Was ijt der 
Preis, nach dem die meiften jtreben? Taglid) Brot, Reidshtum, Ruhm 
und Ehre. Und am Ende der Laufbahn finkt der Menfch ins Grab und 
all fein erfampfte3 Gut mit ihm. 

Ung ijt ein unvergleichlic&h groperer Preis ausgefebt: ein Kleinod, 
Phil. 3,14; eine unverganglide Krone, Offenb. 2,10; 2 Tim. 4, 8; 
1 Petr. 1, 3—5; Hebr. 9,15. Wieviel ernjtlicher follten wir danach 
ringen! Phil. 3,8; Rim. 8, 18. 

B.24. Nur einer; doch liefen fie alle mit gleichem Cifer. Wie- 
biel mehr tir, die wir alle Dads Kleinod erlangen fonnen, wenn wir nur 
recht ringen! Offenb. 2,10; Sebr. 4, 1. 


2. 


Wher recht ringen. Der Wettlaufer mute nicht nur jehnell laufen, 
fondern gerade und in der rechten Richtung, jtrac3 auf das Biel gu. Der 
RKampfer durfte nicht planlos um fich jehlagen; er mupte feinen Gegner 
feft in3 Wuge fajjen und gefdict fein, defjen Streiden ausgutweiden und 
ihm fefte Giebe gu verjeben. Das erforderte fcon lange vor der Beit 
der Rampfipiele tiidhtige Vorbereitung, und dann galt e3 aushalten bis 





*) Der Preis in den Olympifden Spielen: ein Krang vom heiligen Slbaum; 
in den Pythifdhen Spielen: Palmsweige und Lorbeerfrainje; in den Bfthmifden 
Spielen: Pinienzweige und Lorbeerfrainjze; in den Nemeifden Spielen: Palmaweige 
und Eppicdfrange. 
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ans €nbde der Laufbahn, bis alle Geqner bejiegt waren. Wer nicht alle 
Diefe Punfte wohl beachtete, verlor den KRampfpreis. 

Wer nicht mit Ernft und Gifer und Xusdauer ringt, tragt auch die 
Krone de etvigen Lebens nidt davon. 8 erfordert Vorbercitung, dak 
man nicht aujs Ungerwifje laufe, nicht in die Luft ftreide. Man mup 
den Feind fennen und lernen, wie man ihm am bejten beifommen fann. 
Gottes Wort lehrt uns beides. Der Feind: Teufel, Welt und Flecijd; 
Srrlehre, Fleifdeslujt, Weltliebe; befondere Lieblingsfiinden ufiw. Die 
rechte Rampfesiveije: Cph.6,10—18. Sabei nie das Biel aus dem 
Wuge verlieren; Sei allem Arbeiten und Wirfen, in Freud und Leid nicht 
bergefjen: Wir find gwar in diefer Welt, aber unfer Biel ijt jene Welt. 
Und unfere Laufbahn ijt genau jo lang tie unfer Leben; nicht nur wer 
{diet lauft, verliert die Krone; aufhdren, ehe das Biel erreicht ijt, tut’s 
aud. Unjere Feinde fampfen bis gum lebten Atemzgug; ja der lebte 
geind ijt Der Tod. Wie groR die Gefahr, dak wir den Preis verlieren! 
Darum ,,ringet dDanad” uftv. 

3. 


Sa, wie viele, die Den Preis verloren haben! Beifpiel: Rap. 10, 
1—5. 600,000 Mann, und nur givei famen ans Biel. C3 war ihre 
eigene Schuld. Gott hatte alles miglicje fiir fie getan, 10,1—4; aber 
fie Hatten alles durd Undanf, Ungehorfam und Unglauben verfdergt, 
Hebr.3,7—11. Cbenjo das jpatere SSracl, Matth. 23,37; Sef. 5, 
1—4; Marf.12,1ff. Wndere Veifpiele: Judas, Oemas, die Galater. 

Das ijt uns zur Mahnung, aber aud gum Trojt gefchrieben. 
Menjchlicde Kraft, Weisheit, Gefchiclichfeit hilft nichts in diefem Kampf, 
1 Ror. 2,14; 2Ror. 3,5; aber damit wir nicht im Hinblic auf unfere 
grofen und madtigen Feinde vergagen und ausrufen: ,,Ye, wer fann 
denn felig werden!“ Phil. 2,13; 1 Petr.5,10. Dagu hat Gott uns diez 
jelbe Gnade ertviefen wie einjt sracl, Rim. 1,16; Gal. 3, 26.27; Rim. 
6, 3—5; 1Ror. 10, 16.17; 11,26. Durch feine Kraft fonnen wir das 
Biel erreichen. Yoh. 10, 27.28; Pj. 23. Lajfen mir uns nun aber auch 
durd) das Erempel Fsrael3 warnen: ,,Miederge{dhlagen in der Wiifte”, 
aus Gottes Gnadengegenwart ewiglic&h verbannt. 

Er jchenfe uns feine Gnade, dak wir erfennen die Beit, darinnen 
twir Heimgefudht jind, die Gnadenhand Gottes ergreifen und fefthalten 
und dann in feiner Kraft den qguten Kampf de3 Glaubens fampfen bis 
an$ Ende. Paulus, 2 Tim. 4, 7.8. Lied 282, 4. z. ©. 





Seragefima. 
2 Ror. 11, 19—12, 9. 
»Vierfadh ijt das Ackerfeld; Menfch, wie ift dein Herg beftellt?” 
Das Gleidnis im Sonntagsevangelium ergahlt der SErr gu unferer 
Priifung. Demfelben Sweet foll auch diefe lange Epiftel dienen. Der 
Apoftel riihmt fic) felber; twas ihn dagu veranlafkt hat, Rap. 10 und 
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11,1—18. Gr tut e3 nicht gern, B. 21.23; aber um der Chre Chrijti 
twillen, der ifm fein Amt iibertragen hat, und gum Wohl der Chriften, 
an die er fehreibt, namlich damit fie nicht irregefiihrt werden, mu er 
fish riihmen. Bu demfelben Sve darf jeder Chrijt fich riihmen. Cr 
mug darum aber auch etivas 3u riihmen haben. Darin dient Paulus 


und gum Sorvild. Paulus unfer Vorbild 


1. in unferm eben; 2 in unfjferm Wirfen; 
3. in unferm Leiden. 


1. 


Wenn der Wpoftel, V. 19. 20, den Korinthern vorivirft, dak fie fich 
allerlei bon feiten der faljchen Wpojtel gefallen laffen, fo will er gewif, 
dag fie fein Verhalten unter ifnen mit dem der falfden Apojtel ver- 
gleichen jollen; fo hatte er nicht gehandelt. Vielmehr: BV. 23a. 

Vor Menfden (nicht bor Gott) follen wir uns riihmen fonnen: C3 
fann mir niemand etivas boriwerfen. Unjer ganges Leben foll eine 
Bierde und ein Vetweis unjers Glaubens jein. C3 hat ja dies alles 
feinen berdienjtlicken Wert, aber e3 ijt eine ndtige Frucht de3 Glaubens. 
lind die Welt beurteilt unjere Lehre und unfer Vefenntnis nach unfjerm 
Leben; ftimmt beides nicht miteinander, fo halt fie unfer Chrijtentum 
fiir eitel Heuchelei, und gar oft mit Rect. 

Priifen wir uns ernftlid. Gilt von uns Mitatth. 5, 13.14.16? 
oder Rom. 2, 23. 24? 9 


Der WApojtel redet weiter von feiner Arbeit, V.2b—29. Welch 
ein erjtaunlices Arbeiten! Unermiidlich, ohne Furcht oder Sorge, nicht 
um fdandlicen Gewinn, night um Ruhm, nur zum Wohl feiner Mit- 
menfden. Wie hat er’s fertig gebracht? Phil. 4, 13. 

Welch ein befehamendes Vorbild! Wie faul und bequem find tir! 
Najffen uns oft durch Menfdhenfurdht und Menjchengunft, durch Sorge 
fiir die Bufunft guritchalten. C8 gibt viel Arbeit im Reich Gottes. 
Gott hat uns allen unfer Pfund gegeben; das follen wir getwiffenhaft 
gebraucjen und un3 dabei nicht immer danad richten, was andere tun. 
Wieviel fangen wir an und lajffen e3 dann unbollendet Liegen, weil wir 
den Mut verlieren oder weil der Berg der Arbeit uns gu hod wird! 
Welch ein Vorbild fiir un3, befdamend und doch ermunternd, in der 
Wirkfamfeit des Apojtels! 3 


Sn feinem Dienjt Chrijtit hat Paulus viel leiden miijfen, V.23b 
bis 33. Gr liek fich dDadurch nicht entmutigen, fondern vielmehr anz 
fpornen, Jim. 8,18; Phil. 3,8. Nicht als ob e3 ihm immer fo leicht 
getworden ware; der WApojtel war fein Stoifer, V.30; 12,5. Befonders 
Neiden am eigenen Leibe und innerliche Anfechtungen find aud ihm 
{diver getworden, 12,7.8. Wie hat er e3 ertragen? Gr hat fich der 
Verheigung, 12, 9, und der Erfahrung der godttliden Gnade getroftet, 
12, i—4. 
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Welch ein Vorbild!  Unerreicht unter uns. Wieviel Kreuzesfdheu, 
twieviel Ungeduld und Unglaube, twieviel Verzagtheit und Kleinglaube 
bei un3! Und tir follten doch Gott fir foldhes Kreuz danfen, 1 Petr. 1, 
6.7; Wpoft. 5,41; 1 Petr. 4,13. Yeder unter uns hat feinen Pfahl im 
Sleijdh. Wieviel Murren und Kagen dertwegen anjtatt rubigen Ergebens 
in Gottes Willen und Vertrauens auf feine Verheifung. Geine Gnade 
ijt uns getwif; twas twollen wir mehr im Leben und im Sterben? Aber 
unfer Gott ijt freundlich und gibt uns nod) mehr; er gibt auch uns bez 
fondere Offenbarungen, das Heikt, Vetweife, dak er bet uns ijt mit feiner 
allmachtigen Oilfe und un3 nicht verlapt, Pf. 97, 11. 

Erfennen twir, twiebiel un3 noch fehlt? LaKt uns neuen Fleif anz 
wenden, Frucht zu bringen in Geduld! Lied 141, 12. 13. x. 9. 








Miscellanea. 





“Rethinking Missions.” 


This is the title of a book, a copy of which lies before me at this 
writing, which was issued as the culmination of a series of reports released 
by an Appraisal Commission, headed by Dr. William Ernest Hocking and 
published by the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, Albert L. Scott, 
chairman. We say at once and with great vehemence: As the reports 
released to the press of our country were vicious in their denial of Chris- 
tian truth, so the book is essentially blasphemous. It is necessary to refer 
to but one statement in the book to characterize its vicious and revolu- 
tionary position, namely, that in which the original objective of Christian 
missions, that of preaching one way of salvation, and one only, one name, 
one atonement, — “this plan with its particular historical center in the 
career of Jesus must hecome the point of regard for every human soul,” — 
is discarded. 

It is not surprising that a book of this kind, subverting the founda- 
tions not only of Christian missions, but of Christianity itself, should 
appear at this time. It is the natural result of the unionistic and syn- 
cretistic attitude assumed by most so-called Christian denominations in 
our day. It began with the suffering of false doctrines within the denomi- 
nations themselves and the recognition of Christian brotherhood without 
the unity of faith and confession. At the same time it proceeded from the 
so-called non-fundamental to the essential and fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, exercising a false toleration, which struck at the very root of 
man’s relation to his God. If one yields on the question of the Virgin 
Birth and of the inspiration of the Bible, he is bound soon to yield on the 
question of salvation through the blood of Christ and justification by faith 
in Christ. This is precisely what the book Rethinking Missions demon- 
strates. Its entire presentation shows an abysmal ignorance of the fun- 
damental truths of Christianity. It proposes, first of all; to dissolve all 
so-called sectarian differences in the Foreign Mission fields. “It would,” 
as the Literary Digest has it, “seek truth in all major non-Christian re- 
ligions and cooperate with them against paganism [?], the common enemy, 
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and it would put the missionary enterprise under one administration.” 
In other words, Christians, Buddhists, Shintoists, Confucianists, Taoists, 
Mohammedans, and members of whatever other faith are to find the least 
common denominator in their several religions, agree upon that as essen- 
tial, and treat everything else as non-essential. 

As stated above, it is not surprising that this stage has been reached. 
It is the inevitable result of relinquishing the truth of the vicarious atone- 
ment and of the justification by faith in the blood of Jesus Christ. The 
pagan religions have never possessed this truth, and most of the Chris- 
tian denominations have abandoned it, since they have permitted Christ to 
be preached as a mere model, or exemplar, a paragon of good works and 
holy living. They have missed the essential features of His own teaching 
and of that of His apostles, namely, “that He redeemed me, a lost and con- 
demned creature, purchased and won me from all sins, from death, and from 
the power of the devil, not with gold or silver, but with His holy, precious 
blood and with His innocent suffering and death.” It is not surprising, 
then, that, as the Literary Digest reports, the Baptist believes the recom- 
mendation of the commission to be right and that the Churchman, organ of 
the liberal wing of the Episcopal Church, gives the report its unqualified 
approval. It is to be expected that all Modernists will share this view 
and most likely make the whole question an issue in the interest of further 
Liberalism. 

Fortunately, Christian consciousness is not yet altogether dead. The 
General Council of the Presbyterian Church in the United States makes 
the statement: “What is proposed is virtually a denial of evangelical 
Christianity.” The Presbyterian Banner writes: “The churches will not, 
and ought not to for one moment, consider the abandonment of the evan- 
gelical basis of missions, resting on the conception of Christ as the only and 
sufficient Savior and Redeemer.” In the Presbyterian we find this denun- 
ciation of the report: “It is an effort of Modernism, for lack of a better 
word, to check the noble work of evangelical Christians for more than 
a century. It is an effort to establish something in place of the old Gospel 
in other lands, as it has been done to a considerable degree in our own 
land.” Similar statements are found in the Missionary Review of the 
World and in the American Church Monthly. The Watchman-Examiner 
is even more emphatic in its rejection of the report. It says that the 
Appraisal Commission is “rationalistic in its entire viewpoint.” “The 
report of this commission is unjustly critical of the whole Foreign Mission 
enterprise.” “What will the churches do with this report? Will they 
sanction it or reject it? In any case it will tend to cut the nerve of 
missions. If accepted and literally followed, it would mean death not only 
to Foreign Missions, but also to the Church at large. A non-missionary 
Church soon becomes a missing Church.” “The report is but a further 
illustration of the fact that Modernism is becoming so deeply intrenched 
in our present-day religious life that many of its points of view are stated 
as though they were universally accepted by Christian people.” And 
finally, to quote from only one Lutheran paper, the Kirchenblatt (A. L. C.) 
says: “Uns ist in den letzten Jahren nichts vor Augen getreten, was so 
krass den Unterschied zwischen neutestamentlichem Christentum und dem 
Modernismus ans Licht stellt wie dieser Bericht.” ; 
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We see only one possible good feature connected with the report of the 
Appraisal Commission and with the book Rethinking Missions, namely, that 
referred to by the Christian Century, which suggests that it portends 
a major battle along the old lines. If the report arouses the denominations 
which still preach the vicarious atonement to the need of studying the 
inerrant truth of the Gospel once more, of reaffirming the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity with new vigor, of insisting upon the exclusive 
character of its message, and of reconsecrating themselves to the task of 
preaching salvation through the blood of Christ, then it may be a fortunate 
thing that it was published. P. E. K. 


Where Does Our Educational System Fall Down? 


It can hardly be said that we have failed in providing a systematic 
training for the preschool and for the elementary-school age. Our parish, 
or Christian day-school, system is as close to perfection in design as any 
school system conceivably can be. The religious training which is given 
in a full course of one of our schools surely has the prospects of laying 
a foundation of Christian knowledge which will presumably last through 
life. In a measure the same objective is reached through other agencies 
besides the regular Christian day-school, such as the Sunday-school, prefer- 
ably in connection with a Saturday-school and some form of the summer- 
school. The instruction thus provided for, together with that of the 
training class in the preconfirmation year and of thorough confirmation 
instruction preceding admission into adult membership in the congrega- 
tion, may be considered to be as nearly adequate as can be expected on the 
part of fallible human beings. 

But what are we doing in an official way for the period following 
confirmation, not only the junior age, but the entire adolescent period? 
The information dispensed in the preadolescent age will in most cases 
not become functioning in church activities unless the proper training is 
provided. The various changes attending puberty usually set a definite 
boundary between the thinking of childhood and that of adult age. Young 
people in the age of early adolescence, of middle adolescence, and even of 
late adolescence must be given not only further instruction, but also 
practical training in the activities of the local congregation and of the 
Church at large. Where such training does not obtain, it is a rare occur- 
rence for young people to gain the ability to perform the work of adult 
members of the congregation. Only a small percentage of our members is 
familiar with every department of their own congregation’s work, with 
the objects of our Synod, with the field of missions. Very few of them 
can express themselves with intelligence and ease in the voters’ meeting, 
in the meeting of the ladies’ aid, or in that of any other organization. 
Many of those who possess a certain glibness of speech lack the basic in- 
formation concerning the precepts of the Bible concerning the govern- 
ment of the church, the relative position of men and women, and scores 
of other questions. 

What have we as a church body done till now in order to give our 
young people systematic training along these lines, so that they may take 
an intelligent interest in all the affairs of the congregation, in all the 
church-work that is carried on, in sytematic and adequate giving, and in 
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the many other features connected with a Christian congregation func- 
tioning along the lines indicated by Holy Writ? We have ackowledged 
the work of the Walther League, even encouraged their endeavors by ap- 
propriate resolutions, and we have elected a board to act in an advisory 
capacity with reference to young people’s organizations. But all these 
efforts are not yet reaching one half of our young people. 

What we need at this time, what we should have had for decades, is 
a thorough system of training for all the young people of postconfirma- 
tion age. It is necessary for every pastor and for every congregation to 
take up this matter, to make a thorough study of the needs involved, and 
to make such provision for some form of systematic instruction and 
training of our young people as will meet the requirements of the Word 
of God. Far better for the pastor to be absent from some meeting of a board 
of the congregation than to miss a meeting of the young people. And we 
might consider very seriously whether but one meeting night in a month 
is adequate for the needs of our young Christians, whether we ought not 
to make some provision to counteract the influence of encroaching worldli- 
ness by positive activity instead of by peremptory prohibitions. The mat- 
ter is worthy of our most earnest consideration. 1 Be Hg oe 


peerzage nidjt, du Hauflein Flein.” 

Auf verfchiedene WAnfragen Hin fet hier mitgeteilt, dDaR die Forfder 
iiber den Urfprung de8 Liedes friither giemlich geteilter Meinung waren, 
dag man aber in neueren Werken fic) mit giemlider Sicherheit itber den 
Verfajjer ausfprict. Roch (Gefchidte des Kirchenlieds und RKirchengefangs, 
IV, 254 ff.) Halt den Schmedenfinig Gujtad Adolf fiir den Verfaffer. Er 
behauptet, dak der Rinig ,diefe3 Lied mit feinen drei Verfen urfpriinglid 
in Profa verfakt hat nach der Leipziger Sdhladht im Yahre 1631, und auf 
fein Gebheif fein Feldprediger, Dr. Naf. Fabricius, . . . e3 in Reime bradte, 
toorauf e3 dann im fdiwedifden Feldlager Hhaufig gefungen tourde“. Dem- 
gegeniiber aber halten die neueren Hymnologen mit groper Cinjtimmigfeit 
feft an der Ausfage de3 M. Yeremias Weber, Diafonus an St. Nifolai in 
Leipzig, der das Lied mit der Wuffdhrift dructe ,Gergfreudiges Troftlied- 
Tein auf das bon der ebangelifden Armee in der Sdhlacht bon Leipzig am 
17. September 1631 gefiihrte Rrieg3lofung3wort ,Gott mit un3!‘ geftellet 
bon M. So. W., Pfarrherrn gu Grofen-Sommern in Diiringen”. Died war 
fein anderer al3 der Pfarrer Yohann Midael Altenburg, der auch fonjt 
als geijtlider Viederdidter befannt ijt und der im Yahre 1631 nad Erfurt 
fliehen mute, wohin die Rachridjt bon dem Giege bei Leipzig fehr bald 
gelangte. iir Wtenburg als Verfafjer haben fic) unter andern entfdie- 
den Qulian (A Dictionary of Hymnology, 54), Gunton (Favorite Hymns, 
194) und Dorf (Das deutfde evangelijde Rirdenlied, 135). Val. aud 
Brown and Butterworth, Story of the Hymns and Tunes, 84. §. ©. &. 


Automobiles in the Service of the Gospel. 


The Wichern Society in Germany has five motor-cars in its service, 
which tour Germany regularly during the summer months. Last summer 
each motor-car was the center of fully one thousand open-air meetings. 
The smallest attendance at these meetings was 40 persons, the largest 400. 

Holland News Bureau. 
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I. Amerika. 


us der Synode. Unter den Qubilaren, die in den verf{chiedenen 
Diftriftsblattern ertwahnt werden, finden jich folgende Namen: die Pajtoren 
©. M. Noa, ©. Werfelmann und W. Pfotenhauer im Mord2Yllinoi3-Dijtrift ; 
die Pajtoren M. Adams, J. PB. Miller, W. Harms, EC. Flach, H. Frinde, €. H. 
Veeder, die bon Nord-Nebrasfa aus einberichtet wurden; P. M. T. Holls, 
iiber den im BVlatte de3 Siidlichen Diftrifts beridtet wird; P. Y. Deckmann 
sen., Der gufammen mit D. Theo. Biinger im Blatiden de3 Minnefota- 
Diftrifts genannt wird. Diefe Briider haben fiinfzig Yahre im Weinberge 
de3 HErrn gedient. Wus dem AWtlantijchen Diftrift fommt die Nachricht, 
dak Direftor Geo. W. Romofer fein viergzigiahriges Wmtsjubilaum hat feiern 
diirfen und da man an demfelben Tage der viergigiahrigen Amtwirkfam- 
feit Dr. H. SteinS an unferer oftlicen Wnjtalt gedachte. Die Briider in 
Vrajilien feierten das filberne WAmt3jubilaum Prafes Zug. Heines und Prof. 
L. ©. Rehfeldts. Cs ift jehr anguerfennen, dap diefe giwei Vriider mit unferer 
firchliden Arbeit in Brafilien gleichfam aufgewadjen find. — Alle Dijtrifts- 
blatter haben befondere Urtifel iiber unfere Notfollefte gebracht, und aus 
manden Diftriften fommen erfreuliche Nachrichten iiber die Veteiliqung an 
Diefem Werke. Die Briider im tweftliden Canada haben fich trog ihrer 
grogen Wrmut faft ohne Wusnahme an der Kollefte beteiligt, und mit gutem 
Erfolg. Bn Siid-Nebrasfa ijt die Schuld gang bedeutend verringert worden. 
Wud aus andern Diftriften und eingelnen Stadten fommt die Nachricht, daB 
unfere Chriften das Werk de HErrn nicht vernachlaffigen wollen. — Unfere 
Gemeindejdulen werden inumer wieder ertvahnt, und die Dijtriftsblatter aus 
Sild-Wisconfin, Oflahoma, Midigan und Yoiwa bringen Hfters Artikel iiber 
das Schultwefen. °¢auch die Yugendarbeit wird fleipig betricben, twie ein 
gejandte Berichte zeigen, ebenfo die Arbeit unter den Lutherifden Studenten 
auf den berfdhiedenen Univerjitaten, 3. B. in Sndiana und Nebrasfa. — Wus 
California fommt die Nachricht, da fich ein junger Yapaner namen3 Shimida 
in unjerer dortigen Anjtalt hat einfdhreiben laffen, um fich al8 Paftor und 
Mijfionar ausbilden gu laffen. — Die Angahl der Gemeinden, die ihr gol- 
deneS Yubilaum feiern diirfen, mehrt fic) von Sahr gu Yahr; aber aud 
Die Bahl folder, die fechziq und adhtzig Qahre beftanden haben, ift nicht 
mehr gering. Der OHErr hat die treue Arbeit unferer Vater reichlidh ge- 
fegnet. Miéigen wir bereit fein, da8 uns anbvertraute Bfand gu hiiten und — 
gu gebraudjen! B.C. RK. 

The First Biennial Convention of the American Lutheran Con- 
ference was held in Milwaukee, November 16—18, 1932. The American 
Lutheran Conference, organized at Minneapolis in 1930, is a federation of 
the following general bodies: the American Lutheran Church, the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church, the Augustana Synod, the Lutheran Free Church, 
and the United Ev. Danish Lutheran Church. Its officers are: President, 
Dr. Otto Mees; First Vice-President, Dr. T. F. Gullixson; Second Vice- 
President, Rev. J. P. Nielson; Third Vice-President, Dr. 0. H. Sletten; Sec- 
retary, Dr. O. P. Bersell; Treasurer, Mr. Otto Leonardson. The officers 
represent the following synods: the American Lutheran Church, the Nor- 
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wegian Lutheran Church, the United Danish Church, the Lutheran Free 
Church, and the Augustana Synod. The convention sermon was preached 
by Dr. O. Mees on Phil. 3, 12—14, his theme being “The Glory of the Incom- 
plete,” a rather queer twist of the text. What the preacher really preached 
on was “The Glory of Striving after the Complete.” “The sermon was an 
earnest call to action, to strive, to work, to achieve, with all the energy we 
have, reaching out for those things which are before us,” says the report. 
When the American Lutheran Conference was organized two years ago, the 
executive committee appointed special committees on Adjudication, Home 
Missions, Inner Missions, Foreign Missions, Elementary Christian Educa- 
tion, Higher Christian Education, Student Service, Hospitals, Young 
People’s Work, Canadian Affairs, and Comity. The report says: “Efforts 
have been made to survey the whole field and find out what are the facts 
and conditions under which the federated bodies are working and in what 
respects there are opportunities for cooperation.” Papers were read on 
the following subjects: “The Fellowship Question” (Dr. T. F. Gullixson) ; 
“The Secular Idea of Progress versus the Christian Doctrine of Sanctifica- 
tion” (Dr. C. Bergendorf); “An Open Declaration of Aim and Purpose” 
(Dr. L. W. Boe). From the report in the Lutheran Herald we quote: “Of 
great interest was the survey of the Home Mission field by Dr. Martin 
Anderson of Chicago showing by extensive statistics the unoccupied fields 
in America, which is yet more than one half pagan. The great need of 
Inner Mission work was emphasized by Rev. 8. G. Michelfelder of Toledo. 
One evening was given to the commemoration of Gustavus Adolphus, Dr. C. 
M. Weswig, professor of history at Luther Seminary, delivering a classic ad- 
dress.” — “The convention was one of education, orientation, and inspira- 
tion. The conference has no plan to bring about organic union or in any 
manner to interfere with the affairs of the different synods. Already a 
united effort has come about to support the only school west of the Rockies, 
Pacific Lutheran College. The main work to begin with will possibly be 
on the Home Mission field, not so much to readjust existing conditions as 
to agree on new fields to avoid duplications.” — “At the close of the meet- 
ing Dr. Knubel of the U. L. C. was invited to address the conference, and 
the same resolution invited the Synodical Conference and other Lutherans 
to send ‘friendly representations.’ ” — “Rev. C. V. Sheatsley, reporting for 
the Foreign Mission Commission, submitted the following resolution, which 
was adopted: “Taking cognizance of the findings of the appraisal commis- 
sion of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, the American Lutheran 
Conference would encourage evangelical Christendom everywhere by affirm- 
ing that the Lutheran Church, in obedience to its Lord, unalterably con- 
tinues to preach to all the world the Gospel of salvation through faith in 
Jesus Christ alone.’ ” J. T. M. 

Is a Change Concerning College Athletics Imminent? — On 
account of the question of sports at our own colleges and seminaries this 
topic is not entirely tabu for our theological paper. One of our exchanges 
reports that Yale University, according to an announcement of its presi- 
dent, James R. Angell, is contemplating a change in the handling of ath- 
letics at this institution. Of the various residential colleges each will 
choose and organize its sports, and “intercollegiate contests will be empha- 
sized and varsity football schedules reduced to only five games with tradi- 
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tional rivals.” “Equipment and money are to be used more for large groups 
and less for the development of a small number.” Our authority cites 
a prominent newspaper to the effect that “the general tendency in society 
to-day is to get away from ‘stars’ and to turn the spotlight upon individual 
welfare.” A report submitted on the gate receipts at the stadium in Yale 
is amazing, to put it mildly. In 1912—13 the total receipts from all sports 
were $132,705, with expenses of $116,316. In 1930—31 gate receipts from 
football alone were $1,140,568, netting $600,000. A weekly is quoted as 
saying: “This astonishing increase without doubt helped largely to pro- 
duce the demand to spend in proportion to income, games ballyhood by the 
daily press, and the temptation to put on at high ticket prices the best 
shows purchasable from high-paid professional coaching of a few picked 
athletes.” Many educational authorities are agreed that here we are 
touching a very sore spot in the present-day life of our large American 
colleges, which loudly calls for remedial action. A. 

Buchmanism Asserting Itself.— The newspapers of our country, 
especially those appearing in Detroit, have been giving a good deal of 
attention to the new Oxford movement, which is called after its chief 
promoter, Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman. A writer in the Christian Century, 
referring to a special article in the Detroit Free Press, says: “Here are 
the various opinions of the Oxford group gathered by the Free Press writer 
and published in the issue referred to above: ‘Country-club religion.’ ‘Sal- 
vation Army technique, two-dollared up with a silk hat and dress shirt.’ 
‘A powerful spiritual influence in-our generation. Perhaps the most power- 
ful.’ ‘An adaptation to modern uses of old, valid, spiritual technique, em- 
ploying the candid vocabulary of our time. A blend of Quaker quiet and 
evangelical fervor.’ ‘A form of evangelism which combines the advantages 
of mysticism, mesmerism, spiritualism, eroticism, psychoanalysis, and high- 
powered salesmanship.’ ‘A mixture of primitive Wesleyanism and Freudian 
sex psychology. It is hard to tell where Wesley’s phraseology ends and 
Freud’s jargon begins.’ ‘A revolt against arid negative intellectualism — 
a return to the primitive faith.’ ‘Georgia camp-meeting stuff — intellectual 
tone with a tinge of sense.’” The Detroit meetings of Dr. Buchman, who 
was accompanied by Rev. Samual M. Shoemaker and thirty-five associates, 
were held first in the Dearborn Inn and after that in the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel. Years ago we were amused by the spectacle of millionaire Socialists, 
who, adorned with silk hats and dressed in the finest of clothes, were hold- 
ing forth on the advantages of a social order in which millionaires would 
be impossible. It seems in Buchmanism we are witnessing a parallel 
phenomenon in the field of religion. We are awaiting further information 
on this movement. A. 

- A Remarkable Analysis of the Impotence of Unionism. — Once 
in a while, like a lonely voice on an isolated mountaintop, a member of 
one of the historic Reformed churches courageously points out the falla- 
cies on which unionism is built. The Lutheran Companion of August 13, 
1932, has taken over the following report of a Presbyterian sermon printed 
in the Minneapolis Journal of June 18, and we reproduce it here without 
any comment of our own: — 

“Organic church union is a delusion, Rev. H. Warren Allen told his 
congregation in a sermon recently at the First Presbyterian Church. 
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Mr. Allen told of his experiences in Canada, where union of the churches 
has been accomplished, and said: — 

“Six years as a first-hand witness proved to me by its practise that 
my theory was correct. The United Church of Canada, from the point of 
promoting church union, is a colossal failure. It is simply a glorified Meth- 
odist Church. 

“Seven years have passed, and Canada has not yet recovered from 
the tragic conflict that ensued. Homes were broken, lifelong friendships 
were severed, people were left without pastors, churches were burned and 
padlocked, lawsuits were instituted by the score, one case even going to the 
Privy Council of England. 

“ ‘To-day, instead of union, theirs is disunion, a torn and bleeding body 
of Christ, wounded in the house of friends, who tried by ecclesiastical and 
civil law to force organic union upon an unwilling people. There are more 
church-buildings in Canada than at any time in history. It will take the 
United Church of Canada fifty years to live down the stain upon her record 
in the methods she used in coming into existence. Union cannot be forced. 
It must grow of the spirit. You cannot create an organization which 
takes for its platform peace, love, brotherhood, and unity and uses war, 
hate, enmity, and division as its methods of promotion and expect it to 
succeed. 

“Tf the Roman Catholic Church, with a Pope as sovereign, with uni- 
formity of worship, and religion as the dominant force in the life of men, 
was not able to succeed in compelling unity and uniformity, there is little 
chance to-day of our returning to the medieval ideal when education and 
democracy tend to produce a variety of thinking instead of uniformity of 
thought. Church union is an exploded theory. It is the habit of mind 
of the Middle Ages, and the verdict of history is against it. 

“Tn the second place, human nature is against it. Church-union fad- 
dists need a course in psychology. The theory of Karl Marx’s absolute 
state, socialism in economics, and organic unity in ecclesiasticism, all are 
of the same breed. One might as well argue that there should be one po- 
litical party, one standard of living, as to say that all should worship 
under one organization. Distinction represented by such terms as Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Congregational, Baptist, are not simply the results 
of human ‘cussedness,’ but they correspond, in part at least, to deep under- 
lying differences in human nature, differences of which organized religion 
is bound to take cognizance. 

“*Finally, the theory of organic unity is a delusion because the Bible 
does not teach it. It does teach a spiritual unity, which is a far different 
thing. Paul says there are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit; dif- 
ferences of administration, but the same Lord; diversities of operation, 
but the same God. 

“Not organic union, but federation is the only feasible and practical 
method of church cooperation. And even this method will have to be much 
improved upon in its actual working, as represented by the Federal Council 
of Churches in America, whose action and declarations have been so radi- 
cally opposed to the beliefs and convictions of the great majority of its 
constituency which it claims to represent. 
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“The greatest obstacle to church union to-day is the apostasy of the 
Church. There can be no real union at the expense of truth. When de- 
nominations are divided over the great cardinal doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith, how can we expect denominations to unite with each other? 
The only union possible would be a union of all fundamentalists of the 
various denominations and a union of all Modernists of the various de- 
nominations. And human nature prevents this.’ ” A. 


Paper Communion Cups. — Perhaps our readers can understand the 
irony in the following much better than those of the Watchman-Examiner, 
from which we quote; the lesson nevertheless is important for all of us. 
We read: “When the individual Communion glasses appeared, we were 
not opposed to the innovation, for it seemed to us that they were more 
cleanly and more healthful than the common cup. On the other hand, 
as we looked back over history, we felt just a little ashamed that our age 
was so fastidious and overparticular. Now, however, the limit has been 
reached; for we are now informed that even the individual glass is con- 
sidered dangerous by some people and that paper containers, which are 
to be used but once, have been substituted in places. This to us is 
ridiculous, and we sincerely hope that it will not become common. We are 
not certain, however, that the innovation will not become popular; for are 
not drinks served in paper containers at our soda-water fountains? We 
have heard of some churches that have even proposed to permit smoking on 
the back seats! There is nothing like being up to date!” J.T. M. 


Death of Dr. Patton. — Dr. Francis L. Patton, president of Princeton 
University from 1888 to 1902, preceding Woodrow Wilson there, and dur- 
ing the next eleven years president of Princeton Theological Seminary, died 
in Hamilton, Bermuda, November 25, at the age of eighty-nine. Dr. Patton 
went to Bermuda in 1913, upon his retirement from active life. In 1871 
he came to Chicago as professor of theology at the McCormick (now Pres- 
byterian) Seminary. During his service there he was prominent in the 
David Swing heresy trial. It was he who drew up the complaint of thirty 
specifications against Dr. Swing, who was minister at Central Church, 
preceding the ministry there of Dr. Gunsaulus. The trial resulted in 
Dr. Swing’s acquittal. Dr. Patton was the oldest moderator of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly and was frequently honored by his Church; he 
was invited to preach at the golden jubilee of Presbyterianism in Edin- 
burgh in 1927. A. 


II. Ausland. 


pSollig umgearbeitete Auflagen.” Der Verlag Déorjfling & Franke 
teilt in der , A. ©. VK.“ mit, dag ,D. Chr. Ernft Luthardt3 ,Rompendium 
der Dogmatif in dreigehnter, vollig umgearbeiteter Wuflage, herausgegeben 
bon Prof. D. Dr. Robert Selfe in Heidelberg, Wnfang Dezember 1932 er- 
fceint”. Wir fchreiben dieS nicht, um hier das Buch zur Anzeige gu bringen, 
fondern um auf eine Erjcheinung aufmerfjam gu maden, die einem in der 
theologifdjen Biidertwelt de3 oftern begegnet. Was wir meinen, fann der 
Refer felber den Worten der Angeige, die wir hier folgen lafjen, entnehmen. 
Wir lefen: ,,Biel fchwieriger war die Wufgabe, das Buch jo gu geftalten, 
dak e3 in der Mtethode den modernen wmiffenfdaftliden WAnfpriicjen geniigt. 
Qu diefer Hinficht mufte aus dem Bude, das in Antwendung der alten 
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Methode, die die eingelnen loci einfach nebeneinanderftellt und dem Stu- 
Dierenden fertige Refultate vorjest, ein Buch werden, das ein Ganges nicht 
blo darjtellt, jondern fich organifd entivideln lagt. Dagu muften nidt 
blog eingelne Paragraphen, fondern aud) gange Partien umgejtellt, mehrere 
Baragraphen voillig neu gefdrieben, und vor allem mufte ein fortlaufender, 
alles eingelne verbindender Tert gegeben werden. Dabei galt e3 natiirlich, 
bon der Arbeit Luthardts modglidjt viel gu erhalten; das Heift, nur das 
durfte fallengelajjen werden, was mit dem modernen wifjenfdaftliden Emp- 
finden unmiglid in Cinflang gu bringen war.” Wie D. Selfe dies alles 
fertiggebracht hat, wijjen mir nidjt, denn wir haben die neue Ausgabe nod 
nidt gejfehen. Wir gebrauden nod immer (und werden aud in Zufunft 
twohl nocd gebraudjen) die el fte Wuflage, die nach des Verfaffers Tode 
bearbeitet worden ijt von Lic. ¥. J. Winter. Die ,alte Methode“ (die wir 
Da noc) borfinden), die ,Ddie eingelnen loci einfach nebeneinanderjtellt und 
dem Studierenden fertige Rejultate vorjewt“, gefallt uns gang ausgegeid- 
net; den Hang nach einer neuen Methode in der Dogmatif, die ,ein Ganges 
night blog darjtellt, fondern fich organijd) entiwideln lagi’, haben wir nie 
in un verjpiirt. Luthardt hat ja fein ,Kompendium” vor allem fiir ,junge 
Theologen” gejdrieben, die fic) ein ,pofitives Wifjen“ aneignen wollen; 
fiir Ddiejen Bwed eignet fic) fein Lehrbuch fehr gut. Wir haben jfebr, 
jehr viel Dogmatif aus Luthardt3 Dogmatif gelernt und andere _,junge 
Theologen” wohl aud. Wir fonnten allerdings Luthardt nidt in allen 
feinen Wusfiihrungen gujtimmen. Wenn er 3. B. fdreibt: ,Die Sdrift 
begeichnet die Befehrung teilS als ein Werk der Gnade, teilS als eine Lei- 
ftung de3 Menjdjen“ (S. 283) oder: Ym Neuen Tejftament ijt eine, natiir- 
lich Durch den Glauben an Chrijtum bedingte HeilSgufunft Jsrael3 in Aus- 
ficht geftelit” (S. 407) oder: ,uther verbindet mit der jtarfiten Betonung 
der Schrift alS Gottes Wort gugleid eine [ebendige Anjchauung von ihrer 
menjdlicjen Entitehung. ... Darin liegt die Unterjdheidung de3 Wefent- 
lichen und deS mehr Beilaufigen” (S. 344), fo haben wir da Luthardt nad 
befjeren BVorbildern forrigiert. Wber bei alledem blieben mir un3 de hobhen 
Wertes de Luthardtjden ,Nompendiums” immer betwugt; nicht nur fiir 
das reide dogmengefdidtlidje Material, fondern bejonder3 aud fiir die 
furge, flare, iiberjichtlide Darlequng der Dogmen waren wir ihm ftet3 fehr 
Danfbar, wie wir aud Yacobs, Pieper, Stump und andern gerade twegen 
ihrer Beibehaltung der alten Methode danfbar getwefen find. 

Nun fommt aber etivas Neues unter dem alten Namen: ,Luthardt3 
Rompendium der Dogmatif“; darin werden gange Partien umgejtellt, meh- 
rere Paragraphen find vodllig neu gefdjrieben, und vor allem ijt ein fort- 
laufender, alle3 eingelne bverbindender Tert gegeben. Mtodglicft viel von 
Der Arbeit Luthardts ijt allerdings erhalten worden, aber das, was mit 
Dem modernen wifjenfdaftliden Empfinden unmdglid in Cinflang gu bringen 
war, ift fallengelajjen worden. Mit einer fold) ,neuen, vdllig umgearbei- 
teten Auflage’ fonnen wir un nicht befreunden. Wenn fo griimdlid mit 
dem alten Kompendium aufgeraumt twerden mufte, warum nidt eber ein 
gang neue3 Such fdreiben? Warum ein Kompendium bon Luthardt neu 
auflegen, dDa8 gar fein Luthardtide3 Nompendium mehr ijt? Friiber ift e3 
Mevers befanntem Kommentar fo ergangen, und dariiber find wir nod heute 
nicht Hintweggefommen. Wilfon fdjrieb einmal viergehn Bunkte; nachher 
bat man damit Sdindluder getrieben. Gebht fo etwas auch in der Theo- 
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logentwelt bor? Die ,, Wiffenfdaft bom Verderben der Menjdengunge” nennt 
man befanntlid) ,Rafologie’. Fir das Verderben, dak man verdienten 
Theologen nach ihrem Tobde fo etwas antut wie hier Luthardt, haben wir 
feinen Namen; aber vielleicht diirfte der Wusdruc ,,Rafologie” auch hier 
Uniwendung finden. %. ©. Me. 


Wie ftehen moderne NiffionSminner zur Heiligen Sdrift? Pfarrer 
D. Seinrid) Stallmann gitiert in der ,,Breifirde” die folgenden Worte 
D. Qulius Ridhters, die diefer weit und breit befannte Mifjionsfiihrer in 
der ,Ullgemeinen Mifjionsgeitidrift” feinen Lefern vorgelegt hat: 

/,/Wenn Voltaire vor anderthalb Yahrhunderten prophegeite, in einem 
Nahrhundert werde die Bibel ein bergeffenes Buch fein, fo hat ihn die Ge- 
fchichte in feltjamer Weife Liigen geftraft; die Bibel ijt heute das weitaus 
verbreitetite Buch der Menfedhheitsliteratur; etiwa 13 Millionen Eremplare 
der gangen Bibel oder bon Bibelteilen werden jabraus, jahrein abgefebt. 
Aber gerade das ftellt uns vor das fdwierige Problem, auf das id) Yhre 
Yufmerffamfecit richten modhte: Yn weldem Sinne fonnen twir heute der 
nichtdrijtlidjen Welt die Bibel alS das Wort Gottes prajentieren? Wir 
erinnern an die beriihmte WuSsfiihrung im 2. Kapitel de3 erjten Theffalonicher- 
briefe3, Die im 13. Vers gipfelt: Wir danfen Gott ohne Unterlag dafiir, 
dak ihr das GotteSwort, das ihr von uns gu horen befamet, aufgenommen 
habt nicht als Menjchentwwort, fondern als da3, was e3 in Wirklichfeit ijt, 
Gotte3 Wort, wie e3 fich auch wirkjam ertveift an euch, die ifr glaubt.. Das 
war eine einfade, Flare, durdhjchlagende Cinjtellung, die durch feinerlei 
fritifehe Bedenfen gehemmt oder gebrocjen war. Die ebvangelifcde Meiffion 
war und ift in der Lage, mit perjinlichem gutem Gelviffen eine ahnlice 
Stellung eingunehmen, fotveit fie nocd) ungebrocjen der Verbalin{piration 
anhangt. Wenn die Bibel bom erften Napitel der Genefis bis gum lebten 
der Offenbarung St. Sohanni3 das untriiglide und unfehlbare Wort Goite3 
ijt, jo hat fie Recht und Pflicht, dies Wort Gottes unverfiirgt gu verkiin- 
Digen und gu vertreten. Allein diefe Pofition ijt fiir den weitaus groépten 
Teil der ebangelifden Weltmifjion unmiglic&h getworden durd die unablaffige, 
Ddurd givet Sahrhunderte fortgefebte WArbeit der hijtorifdh-Fritijhen Theologie 
und der wwiffenfdaftlicden Bibelforjdung. Die Ergebniffe und Methoden 
Diefer wiffenfdjaftlidjen Arbeit find aud in die Ausbildungsftatten der an- 
gehenden Miffionare eingedrungen.“” — Cine traurige Gachlage, wenn die 
Miffionare nicht mehr auf das C3 fteht gefdrieben!“ hinweifen fonnen. 
Das feligmachende Evangelium ftect im unfehlbaren Gotteswort. Wirft 
man das eine fort, fo wird man auch da8 andere nicht Tange behalten. YW. 


Independence of the Anglican Church in Australia. — Our ex- 
changes inform us that in October of last year the leaders of the Anglican 
Church in Australia were assembled in Sydney and that one of the main 
topics of discussion was the establishment of independence for those 
churches which hitherto have been a part of the Church of England. We 
are told that the idea of independence was not born from any friction 
existing between the mother church in Great Britain and its daughter in 
Australia, but that it is prompted entirely by the geographical situation. 
At the meeting in Sydney a resolution of independence was adopted, and 
then a constitution was drafted for the new body, which now awaits rati- 
fication by the various synods of the Australian Anglican Church. A. 
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The Situation in Turkey is Changing. — Some startling news has 
come from Turkey during the last years. Is it true? Prof. Walter S. 
Davison of Auburn Theological Seminary, who formerly was professor of 
Biblical Literature in Robert College, Turkey, contributes an important 
article to the Christian Century of November 16, 1932, in which he, drawing 
on his acquaintance with conditions in Turkey, gives an interesting survey 
of changes that have been going on in that country of late and of their 
meaning. We are presenting a brief summary of his remarks. 

Turkey, unlike Russia, so he points out, has no quarrel with religion 
in its proper place. There are signs, however, that the Turks are no 
longer satisfied with the Mohammedan religion. A few years ago a writer 
in one of the political papers of Constantinople boldly voiced the opinion 
that Islam is foreign to the native genius of the Turkish people and was 
foisted on them after they had conquered the Arabs in Asia Minor. Be- 
fore this time the Turks had their own simple and sufficient religion. In 
a Life of Mohammed the writer admits that the founder of Islam took 
over many things from Christianity and maintains that the two religions 
are not inimical to each other. The successors of Mohammed were re- 
sponsible for the enmity against Christianity manifested by the Moslems. 
The ghazi is not a devout Moslem. He is eager to encourage the spirit of 
religious liberty. Islam he looks upon as a hindrance to progress. 


A brief statement of recent changes is as follows: — 


1) The deposition of the Sultan, the Caliph of the Islamic world, and 
the abolition of the caliphate itself. 2) The exile of the Sheik Ul Islam, 
the supreme judge of Islamic law, and the discontinuance of his office. 
3) The abrogation outright of the Islamic religious law, the only law of 
the theocratic state, and the adoption of European codes — the Swiss civil 
code, the Italian penal code, and the German commercial code. 4) The 
closing, throughout the whole country, of the mosque schools for children 
(where the hodjas had taught little except the memorizing of long sections 
of the Koran in Arabic) and the launching of a wholly new educational 
program along modern lines. 5) The suppression of the ancient dervish 
orders, those strongholds of Moslem conservatism, and the closing of their 
numerous monasteries. 6) The closing of all medressehs, the theological 
schools, in which the clergy were trained for the mosques. 7) Finally the 
deleting from the constitution of the clause declaring Islam the established 
religion of the state.” 

On the other hand, one must not draw the conclusion that Turkey will 
soon adopt Christianity. Liberty of worship does not here mean liberty of 
religious propaganda. Christian proselytizing is bitterly resented by the 
population. “Nevertheless there are individuals here and there among the 
more earnest and spiritual minded Turks to whom Christianity has made 
its appeal and who are interested in it as a way of personal religious living. 
They are comparatively few, without doubt, but they may be the real hope 
of Turkey’s religious future.” Let us hope that, when the Christian flag 
will be unfurled in full freedom in Turkey, it will not be the symbol of 
Modernism, but of the old Gospel which St. Paul proclaimed. A. 
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Die AUpoftelgefdidjte, iiberjekt und erflirt von Hermann Wolfgang 
Behver. Bandenhoet & Ruprecht, Gittingen. 1932. 156 Seiten 6X91. 
Preis: M. 5.60; bei Subffription: M. 4.70. 

8 ift dies ein weiterer Band (fiinftes Teilbindden) deS WerkeS, das den 
Titel tragt ,Das Neue Teftament Deutfdh” und deffen Erjfdeinen fiirglich) in diefer 
Geitihrift sur Ungeige gebracdt wurde. Die WAnlage diejes furggefaften Kommen- 
tar§ ift diefelbe wie die in Dem fchon befprodenen Band iiber die Epiftel St. Pauli 
an die Rimer. Nachdem ein Wbfehnitt in glatter iberfegung vorgelegt ift, folgt 
in Heinem Drud eine Befprechung der widhtigen oder fdhwierigen Puntte. E8 ift 
anzuerfennen, Dak bet groker Miirze, die ftrengftenS alleS rein Fachmannifdhe ver- 
meidet, Der Kommentar dod) reidhaltig ift. Was den theologifdhen Standpuntt 
anbetrifft, fo ift allerdings im Bergleid) mit den Aufftellungen eines oify und 
Bouffet der Verfaffer fonjervativ; dod) macht er andererfeits der ungliubigen 
Kriti€ die bedenflidften Konzeffionen. W. Urndt. 


God and the Cosmos. A Critical Analysis of Atheism. By Prof. Theo- 
dore Graebner, D.D. Wm.B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 352 pages, 6X94. Price, $3.00. Order from Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

There are books which really require no reviews since their very titles, 
appearing above names of authors fully known to, and heartily trusted 
and esteemed by, scores of readers, are favorable reviews in themselves. 
Dr. Graebner’s God and the Cosmos belongs to this class of preferred books. 
The title suggests the subject which the book treats, and the name of the 
author is a sufficient guarantee that the subject has been treated well. 
In 1920 appeared Dr. Graebner’s monograph on Evolution; this was fol- 
lowed in 1925 by his Essays on Evolution; both did much to place our 
esteemed colleague into the front ranks of our country’s ablest Christian 
apologists. His God and the Cosmos is the natural sequel to these two 
controversial volumes. But it is more—it is his magnum opus on the 
subject of evolution, a profound and truly grand treatise, written in sup- 
port of the belief in God, the existence of the soul, and creation as dis- 
tinguished from evolution. Such a work on behalf of faith against in- 
fidelity might of course be expected from a scholar who is a theologian; 
but in God and the Cosmos it is not the theologian who meets atheism 
and its allies, materialism and evolutionism, but the philosopher and 
scientist, who in the name of reason and established scientific truth re- 
futes atheism, materialism, and evolutionism. At once as the reader be- 
gins to peruse the book, he becomes aware that the writer has a perfect 
grasp of his subject, that he is well acquainted with the whole literature 
which pertains to it, that he fully understands all arguments pro et contra, 
and that he is absolutely sure of his goal. The arrangement of the ma- 
terial, complex and difficult though it is, is clear, the language is simple, 
but forceful, the presentation of evidence is natural and logical, and the 
rebuttal is decisive. The volume is so full of valuable information that 
it may be used as a source-book for lectures, sermons, tracts, and popular 
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confutations of evolutionism. In it there is much learning, great earnest- 
ness, and downright good common sense. It contains so much scientific 
matter that even the most learned scholar will find it useful; neverthe- 
less, even the most difficult matters are stated so lucidly that also the 
layman can follow the author and understand what a hopeless mess evo- 
lutionism is. The book should be placed in every Sunday-school library 
to give our high-school and college students a chance to find out what a lie 
atheism is. It should be in our schools to supply the teacher the needed 
evidence when he confutes the falsehoods of “science falsely so called.” 
Congregations that are wondering what book their pastor would like to 
read will find in this volume a worthy and valuable gift. The book has 
a message for our age; it has a warning for our own people. It should 
be placed and read and discussed wherever Satan’s messengers are doing 
unspeakable harm by their ungodly agnosticism and pernicious atheism. 
Books like God and the Cosmos are not written for the mere pleasure 
of writing; they are God’s gifts to us, manifestations of His Spirit, to 
profit withal. Let not the reader fear that he cannot understand it; its 
sentences and paragraphs are intelligible to every person of ordinary in- 
telligence and with a fair education. Nor let him fear that the subject 
will not interest him; the subject in itself is of immense interest to every 
thinking Christian; and besides, Professor Graebner never writes folk 
to sleep. We earnestly hope that within a short time this timely book 
"will be in every school library, in every Sunday-school library, and in 
every public library, and besides in many Christian homes, both within 
and without the Lutheran Church. With respect to the arrangement of 
the topics, the following will show just what he who intends to buy the 
book may expect. ChapterI treats of the “Atheism of the Streets,” the 
pitiful ungodliness of the common people, a lurid, but true picture of 
present-day conditions. Chapter II presents the “Atheism of the Schools,” 
an important chapter for parents who are sending their boys and girls 
to secular colleges and universities. Chapter III treats of the “Everlasting 
No,” the dead indifference and deep pessimism which results from atheism, 
together with fatalism and despair in every form. Chapter IV sets forth 
the “Rational Argument” for God’s existence; intelligent man recognizes 
God’s existence from the works of creation. Chapter V offers a still more 
subtle argument for the existence of an omnipotent, intelligent God, the 
proof from design, or the eternal fitness of things that are. In chapter V1 
the author treats “Fundamentals of Matter and Life,” presenting some 
of the great mysteries of life that are possible only because there is a per- 
fect God, who in wisdom made them. The “Voice of the Universe” is the 
subject of chapter VII; modern science and modern scientists (Lodge, 
Millikan, Sir James Jeans) find evolutionism incapable of explaining the 
miracles of the universe as they present themselves everywhere under the 
microscope and through the telescope. So chapter VIII closes the investi- 
gations with the prediction that the prodigals, those who wandered away 
from the Father’s house, will return to acknowledge that atheism is ground- 
Jess, materialism hopeless, and evolutionism untenable. In conclusion, we 
direct the attention of our readers to the foreword, which ought to be 
published some time in the Concorpia THEOLOGICAL MonTHLY as a dis- 
tinctive testimony against the lie of modern atheism, to the valuable index, 
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to the helpful glossary, and above all to the excellent bibliography, which, 
we are sure, will be of great benefit to the reader. The mechanical make-up 
of the volume is all that can be desired. The print is clear, the paper 
good, and the binding durable. The gilt lettering on the red cloth cover 
gives the book a neat and distinguished appearance. Put it in your front- 
room library where people who come in may see it; it will be an orna- 
ment on your book-shelves and a dependable reference work whenever you 
happen to argue against atheism, materialism, and evolutionism. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER. 


Kroteftantifhes Martyrerbud. Bilder und Urtunden der evangelifden Mar- 
tyrergefdhidte aus vier Jahrhunderten. Bujammengeftellt von Otto 
Midhaelis8. Dritte, erweiterte Wuflage. Verlag von J. F. Steinfopf 
in Stuttgart. 264 Seiten. Preis: RM. 4.80. 

Cine Sammlung von Bericdten, urfundlic) bezeugt, von dem Leiden und dem 
Lode folcher, die ihren Glauben mit dem Tode befiegelt haben, darunter Leute 
jedeS StandeS und Gejdledts, aus allerlei Volf: Deutfdhe, Schweden, Eften, Nie= 
derlinder, Englander, Schotten, Frangofen, Wallonen, Spanier, Ytaliener, Bih- 
men, Ungarn, UWrmenier; aus der Zeit der Reformation, der Gegenreformation 
und aus der Neuzeit, legtere befonder$ in Rupland; dann auf 29 Seiten Briefe 
pon Martyrern, Briefe an Martyrer und weitere Urfunden iiber Martyrer; am 
Sdhluk neun Gedichte, cin Regifter und eine Tabelle von TodeStagen. — Die er- 
jablten Gefchidten find von ungleichem Wert. Unter den Miatyrern find folche, 
die fic) Den Tod mehr durch) ihren feftiererifdhen Fanatismus zugezogen haben, 
alS dak fie um ibreS GlaubenS willen gelitten haitten. Wenn man auch gewiflicd 
die Hinridtung Michael Servets nicht billigt, jo ift diefer Veugner der heiligen 
Dreieinigfeit dod) nidt unter die evangelijden Miartyrer gu rechnen! Nicht alle 
Angaben find forreft. Bch habe nicht alles vergleichen finnen; e8 fiel mir juerft 
in die Augen die Gefdhidte von der ungliidliden Johanna Grey; e8 ift fdhwer ver- 
ftindlid), wie man fie in Die Reihe der Mairtyrer einreihen und dabei ihr eigenes 
legteS Wort anfiihren fann: Yh bin unter dem Gefek und durch das Gefesk zum 
Lode verurteilt. Bch bin unjfduldig, denn wider meinen Willen bin id) gu dem 
Unredht gegiwoungen worden, da8 id) mit Dem Tode begahle.” Unerflirlic ift auc, 
wie der Verfaffer gu dem Datum ihreS Todes gefommen ift: 12. Februar 1556. 
Neun Tage nach ihrer Krinung, im Alter von fiebsehn Bahren, ftarb fie auf dem 
Schafott, fagt er; Tatfache ijt, dak Johanna Grey am 10. Juli 1553, nad dem 
Lode Eduards VI., gefrint wurde; neun Tage fpaiter wurde fie gefangengefest, 
aber erft im nadften Sabre, nad einem Aufrubr, an dem ihe Vater tei{nahm, 
iourde fie hingeridtet. Wenn der Verfaffer im iibrigen ebenfo leit mit der Ge- 
{dite umgefprungen ift, mug man fic) etwas vorfehen, wenn man ihn jitiert. 

Th. Hoyer. 

The Course of Christian Missions. By William Owen Carver. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York, N.Y. 320 pages, 54,X8%. Price, 
$3.00. Order through Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


William Owen Carver is professor of Comparative Religions and Mis- 
sions at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., and 
the author of a number of books on missions. In this new book he pre- 
sents the facts of missionary progress in their relation to history. He 
does not profess to have written the history of Christian missions, but 


modestly calls his work an “outline of its main course.” But it must be 
\ 
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said in justice to him that it is a very comprehensive outline, one of the 
fullest to be had in English, and will no doubt be well received in the mis- 
sionary circles of our country. 

To give the reader an idea of the contents of the book: The first 
four chapters are devoted to a discussion of the Biblical background of 
missions, the founding of the Church, and the progress of missions in the 
Apostolic Age; the next three cover the advance of Christianity in the 
world from Pentecost to the Reformation; two chapters are then devoted 
to the Reformation and the missions of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; and chapters XI to XXII present the era of modern missions, be- 
ginning with the work of Wm. Carey. 

We cannot always agree with the conclusions drawn by the author, 
for instance, when he states (p. 95): “If we cannot excuse, we can at least 
understand the fact that Protestantism took no‘interest in missionary 
work beyond the confines of Europe for a hundred and fifty years.” It 
seezas to us that as long as the Lord of the Church keeps the door of mis- 
sionary opportunity closed, the Church cannot be expected to enter. That 
certainly was the case during the sixteenth century. On the other hand, 
the author is right when he says of the next century: “It is less easy to 
understand, and less easy to justify, the active opposition to missions, 
when they came to be urged, on the part of the ecclesiastical authorities 
and systems.” 

Two noteworthy chapters in the book are XX and XXI. In the former 
the author traces the movement, begun in the last century, on the part of 
the various denominations to establish “free churches” within the realm 
of the European state religions. In the latter the Protestant missionary 
endeavors among the Jews is discussed. 

Our pastors who are interested in missions or who desire a volume 
that will give them ample material for lectures on various mission-fields 
will find this work very serviceable. W. G. PoLack. 


Winning the Outsider. By William EH. Schramm. A Brief Discussion 
of Missionary Motives and Methods. 96 pages, 5X6. Paper-bound. 
Price, 50 cts. 
Beginning at Jerusalem. By William H. Lehmann, D.D. 44 pages, 5X6. 
Paper-bound. Price, 25 cts. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, 0. 
The first one of these brochures is a discussion of the fundamental 
questions that have to do with mission-work. It is of a practical nature, 
containing at the end of each chapter questions on what has been pre- 
sented and suggested Bible-readings. The second brochure is intended to 
arouse interest in Home Missions and for that reason submits informa- 
tion on this branch of church-work as carried on by the American Lu- 
theran Church. The appeal is evangelical. Each chapter is at the end 
supplied with review questions. W. ARNDT. 


Religions of Old Korea. By Charles Allen Clark. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
New York. 295 pages, 54%,X8%4. Price, $2.50. 

The author served more than twenty years in the Korean mission and 

is now professor in the Presbyterian Seminary of Korea. The book con- 

sists of lectures delivered in various American seminaries and to a large 
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extent made up of material drawn from the author’s own note-books. At 
the same time he has consulted a large number of works on the religions 
of Eastern Asia. He traces the history of the various religions which now 
have adherents among the Koreans — Buddhism, Confucianism, particu- 
larly the Shamanism, or spirit-worship, practised by the great masses of 
this country (and Korea has a population of twenty million). Even in 
this most degraded cult there is the recognition of “a supreme God over 
all,” in confirmation of Rom. 1,19 (p. 195), while worship is rendered to 
the spirits, most of whom are “definitely malignant” and for which the 
author finds a parallel in the Chinese kwei (evil spirits) and shen (good 
spirits) (pp. 113.175). While the author seems to find some good in 
Buddhism and Confucianism, he makes no such claim for the Shamanism 
which holds the masses in its thrall. An interesting chapter on early 
Christian contacts (some of them doubtful) and particularly of Roman 
Catholic missions in Korea are treated in the final lecture. The book is 
supplied with footnotes throughout. The index is unsatisfactory. 
TH. GRAEBNER. 


Kirdhlides Yahrbud fiir die evangelifden Landestirden Dentfdlands 1932. 
Ein HilfSbud) zur RKirdhenfunde der Gegenwart. Sn der Nachfolge von 
D. Johannes Sdneider herausgegeben von Lic. Hermann Saffe. 
59. Yahrgang. Dru und Verlag von C. BertelSmann in GiiterSlobh. 
XV und 611 Seiten 6X9. Preis, fartoniert: M.15; in Leinwand gebun- 
den, mit Riiden- und Decfeltitel: M. 17.50. 


Dies ift wieder das fdhon oft angezeigte Sdhneiderfde ,Rirchlide Jahrbuch, 
das bequemfte und mir faft unentbehrlide Handbuch gur Kenntnis der deutfd- 
landijden firdliden Verhiltniffe. Der Name D. Schneiders, deS Begriinders und 
langjihrigen HerausgeberS, wird fiir immer mit dem , Jahrbuch” verbunden blei- 
ben, wie er auch immer auf dem Titelblatt erfdeinen foll. Die Hauptarbeit hat 
Lic. Saffe getan, der aber gwilf Mitarbeiter getwonnen hat, lauter befannte Kirdjen- 
manner Deutfdhlands: MiffionSdireftoren, Profefforen, Generalfuperintendenten 
und andere. uerft folgt auf 176 Seiten eine eingehende Whhandlung iiber die 
tirdhliche Beitlage, die befonder$ die drei grofen Themen von heute herausgreift: 
KrifiS der Religion, Politif, Ratholizismus. Sodann wird die faft hundert Seiten 
fiillende firdhlicde Statiftit bargeboten und dann de8 tweiteren Bericht erftattet itber 
Sugendarbeit, Innere Miffion, fogiale Arbeit der Kirde, Evangelifation, Heiden: 
mijfion, Judenmiffion, iiber die deutfde evangelifde Kirche im Ausland, die sfu- 
menifdhe Bewegung und den Perfonalftand der Kirchenbehirden, Freifirden, 
theologifden Fatultiten, Predigerfeminare ufw. Der Herausgeber gehirt der 
fonfervativen Ridtung an; er hebt mit Recht hervor, dak die Kirche und die 
Theologie auf der Wahrheit ruben miiffe: AM Siind’ haft du getragen” und 
dag alle theologifde Urbeit in der Gegenwart an die Belenntniffe de$ fechzehnten 
Sabrhunderts antniipfen miiffe, ,weil die Kirche, die fie gefdhaffen hat, mehr vom 
Coangelium verftanden hat al die Theologen de$ neunzehnten Sahrhunderts’ 
(©. VII). Sonft ift freilid) der Standpuntt de$ Werkes ganz und gar der Stand- 
puntt der deutfdlindifden GandeSfirden. Wir fennen fein Werf, das einen 
joldjen Cinblic gibt in die firchlide Lage, und wenn man dazu den ebenfallS von 
uns wiederholt angegeigten amerifanijden Lutheran World Almanac hat, fo 
hat man die beften Handbiidher gum Nachfdjlagen iiber alle firdhliden Zuftinde 
und Verhaltniffe der Gegenwart. &. Firbringer. 
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Pastoral Theology. A Handbook of Scriptural Principles. Written es- 
pecially for pastors of the Lutheran Church. By John H. CO. Fritz, 
D.D., Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 1932. IX and 343 pages, 6X9. Price, 
$3.25. 

It is not too much to say that the appearance of this book is hailed 
with joy throughout the ranks of the clergy of the Missouri Synod, and 
we hope this will be the case also in many places beyond the confines of 
our own church-body. It was known for some time that Dr. Fritz was 
engaged in the writing of this book, and repeatedly inquiries came as to 
the progress that was being made on it, which showed the great interest 
with which its publication was awaited. Evidently the book was needed. 
The esteemed author says in the preface: “This book has been written by 
request. Two reasons prompted its publication: first, the need in our 
circles of such a book in the English language; secondly, the desirability 
of having a book on pastoral theology that gives due consideration to con- 
ditions as we must face them at the present time.” No one who is ac- 
quainted with the situation in which our Church finds itself can dispute 
the correctness of this statement. It will be well if we point here to the 
relation between this new book and Walther’s classic work on pastoral 
theology, which during the last half century has served as text-book in 
our theological seminaries. Dr. Fritz acknowledges that his book is based 
on that of Walther. For one thing, the underlying principles in Walther’s 
book could not be changed because they represent the teachings of Holy 
Scripture; for another thing, Walther, being not only a great scholar, 
but a man of marvelous practical ability and insight, succeeded in casting 
his discussions into a mold which it is rather difficult to improve upon. 
But while following Walther, our author never permits himself to be 
shackled to such an extent that his work resulted merely in a translation. 
When paragraphs are taken over from Walther’s book, usually a number 
of new thoughts are added. But especially must it be borne in mind that 
a considerable number of chapters in this book are entirely original. We 
shall mention merely those that treat such important subjects as the 
spiritual care of young people and stewardship, including church finances. 
From this it is evident that the work before us cannot simply be called 
a reproduction of Walther’s Pastoraltheologie. It is not designed to dis- 
place the latter work. The many quotations in Walther’s book, most of 
which are here omitted, will always retain their value, and we sincerely 
hope that our ministers will continue to study Walther’s fundamental 
work. But owing to the great amount of new material which Dr. Fritz’s 
book offers and owing to its English dress we hope that every pastor of 
our church-body and many others will feel that they cannot afford to be 
without this splendid production. 

The book has many excellent features. It is written in a simple, 
direct, straightforward style, which is admirably adapted for discussing 
the subjects which constitute that branch of theological study and work 
which we call pastoral theology: Again, the book is comprehensive. The 
author has endeavored to treat all the subjects and problems which a pastor 
would like to see touched on when he approaches a work of this nature. 
While the discussion is full, we, in browsing in the book, never felt that 
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the presentation is on the verge of becoming diffuse. Among the special 
sections which are inserted because the times call for special remarks 
on the respective subject, we should like to draw attention to the para- 
graphs on unionism (pp. 218 ff.) and to those on the lodge (pp. 223 ff.). 
Every reader will agree that these special discussions greatly enhance 
the value of the book. Finally, although the author always proceeds 
on the basis of doctrine, linking his remarks to Scripture-passages and 
enunciating on their basis the great principles that have to be upheld, 
the work is intensely practical, viewing the minister in his various ac- 
tivities and showing him which course to take as one problem after the 
other arises before him. It is well known that Dean Fritz has a genius 
for practical church-work, and we see him here at his best. The publica- 
tion before us is one of the most important books issued by Concordia 
Publishing House in recent years. It will be a big factor in fashioning 
the work of our clergy. We are gratified to see that the book to which 
such an influential mission has been entrusted is not only Scriptural and 
conservative in its theology, but in every way a noble production. The 
exterior of the book, the binding being durable blue buckram, is in keeping 
with the fine contents. The work goes out with our prayer that God will 
richly bless it for accomplishing the purposes for which it was written. 
W. ARNDT. 


Religious Education in the Rural Church. By Henry W. McLaughlin. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, N.Y. 220 pages, 5X7%. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is the type of book that tempts the reviewer to offer a great many 
quotations. The author is Director of Country Church Work in the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., and the entire book breathes his interest in the 
work in which he is engaged and the purpose of his calling. It is true 
that the book is written from the standpoint of the author’s denomina- 
tion, that the objectives of religious education as given on p.99f. are in- 
adequate, and that individual chapters, like chapter VIII, “The Rural 
Church and Public Education,” could hardly receive our approval because 
there is too much commingling of Church and State presented in this dis- 
cussion. But if one keeps these points in mind and’ uses discrimination, 
one may profit immensely from the excellent suggestions with which the 
book abounds. This is particularly true of the paragraphs which set forth 
the opportunities and the possibilities of work in the rural districts, es- 
pecially in certain parts of our country, which the author calls “fallow 
fields.” He offers figures to show that many country parishes with able 
pastors have had a far greater growth than city congregations, and he 
makes a very convincing plea for more attention to be shown to the rural 
districts of our country. Among the fine sentences, some of which are 
truly epigrammatic in form, we quote the following: “Religious education 
properly executed will do more to cure lawlessness than legal processes” 
(p.21). “I fear our seminaries are partly to blame for the city-minded- 
ness of our preachers” (p. 28). “Education divorced from religion has 
proved to be a national menace” (p.32). “Outside of the cities of 25,000 
or more population 47 adults out of every hundred are not members of 
any church — Jewish, Mormon, Christian Science, Roman Catholic, or 
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Protestant” (p. 33 f.). “The family that gathers around the open fire, 
that uses the same light, and daily has fellowship at the meals can more 
easily maintain the family altar than the one in the city which is scat- 
tered by the multiplicity and complexity of conditions in our modern 
urban civilization” (p.56). “The easiest place for the Church to operate 
is in the country community, where the families dwell on their own farms 
and do their own work or trade work with their neighbors. In such a com- 
munity there are no sharply drawn social distinctions; no family is over- 
rich, and none is exceedingly poor” (p.65). One is inclined to quote more, 
especially from the section on the training of rural church-workers and 
on vacation church-schools, but lack of space forbids. The money invested 
in this book will bring good returns. P. E. KRETZMANN. 


Chrijtentum und Goethe. Bon M. Willfomm. Sdhriftenverein, Zwidau, 
Sadjen. 16 Seiten. Preis: 50 Pf. 

Cine lidtvolle Behandlung de$ im Titel angemeldeten Themas. Reftor Will: 
fomm jdreibt sine ira et studio, meift aber durd) Belege aus der Goethejden 
Ryrif und Profa, befonder$ aud aus dem ,Fauft", nad, dak der grope Dichter 
dem Chriftentum gegeniiber jeitlebenS eine ablehnende, durd feinen dem Egois- 
mus und dem LebenS- und Naturgenuf ergebenen Sinn motivierte Stellung ein- 
genommen bat. Th. Grabner. 

RECEIVED. 


Rene firdlide Zeitidrift. erausgegeben von J. Bergdolt,@ smells, 
Th. Zahnundandern. Deidert, Leipzig. 43. Sahrgang, 7. Heft: K. Frit, ,Die 
WejenSbeftimmung de$ Katholizi8mus unter der Cinwirfung deS Hegelfdhen Jdea- 
liSmus’ (Schluk); Fr. Wiegand, ,Die Bedeutung Alberts des Groen fiir feine 
Zeit“; BV. Mofer, ,~Aus der Gefdhicdte der Lutherbibel deS 17. Jahrhunderts’; 
€. Spranger, ,UAus dem Leben eines frantifden Landpfarrer$“, I. Teil (Autobio- 
gtapbhie); Dr. Wotfdte, ,Das pietiftifde Halle und die Auslanddeutfden’, I. Teil; 
3. Bergdolt, ,Zeitidhriften-Rundfdau*. — 8. Heft: H. Steinlein, ,PWhantafien von 
rau Dr. Ludendorff itber Luther und die Reformation’; Dr. Wotjdfe, , Das pie- 
tiftijdhe Halle und die Auslanddeutjdhen’ (Slug); €. Spranger, ,Aus dem Leben 
gen frainfijden LandpfarrerS" (Fortfekung); J. Bergdolt, ,Zeitidhriften-Rund- 

au". 
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